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Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 



































CHW. WEBER& CO. 
en 








Mr. Western Beekeeper 


Have you received our new catalog? We are headquarters for all 
beekeepers’ supplies. Let us figure on your requirements in hives and 
frames. 

Do not forget that we are the only West Coast manufacturers of 
the famous Airco Foundation, both regular and three-ply. We also carry 
Root Extractors, Root Sections and all Root appliances. 

When you have honey to sell be sure to get our quotation. We are 
always in the market for beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


(Formery The A. I. Root Co. of California) 


Los Angeles: Box 240, Arcade Station San Francisco: 52 Main St. 
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ttractive Prices 
on Honey Containers 


Fricton-Top Cans and Pails 
F. O. B. Cars Lansing by Freight or Express 








25 50 100 200 500 1000 
2Y¥o-Ib. CAMB ......20..0- $1.25 $2.35 $4.10 $8.00 $19.75 $38.50 
Gib. padle ...ccccccccees 2.00 3.50 6.85 13.60 32.50 64.00 
10-Ib. pails .........eee0e 2.85 5.00 9.85 19.50 47.00 93.00 


Above cans and pails shipped from Lansing, and not from some distant 
point with high freight expense and loss of time. For parcel post prices on 
cans and pails, send for our special container price list. 


‘*A’’ GRADE TIN PASTE—IT STICKS—For labels on glass or tin: Per 
pint, 25c; per quart, 45c; per gallon, $1.50. 


Five-Gallon Cans 


Our cans are well made, with 154” screw caps, and are packed in well 
made wood re-shipping cases. Note that we furnish them in bulk crates of 24 
cans each or 50 cans each. 

FIVE-GALLON CANS IN RE-SHIPPING CASES—Per case of two cans, 
$1.15; per 10 cases of 2 cans each, $11.00; per 25 cases of two cans each, $26.00; 
per 50 cases of two cans each, at 97c per case. 

FIVE-GALLON CANS IN BULKE—Per can, 45c; per 10 cans, $4.20; per 
24 cans, $9.25; per 50 cans, $18.25. 

PLEASE NOTE—Freight expense on five-gallon-can cases in pairs runs 
from 10¢ to 14e per case by local freight on factory shipments. Save money, 
order from Lansing. 


Tall Clear Glassware 
Ship. wt. Percase. 10 cases. 25 cases. 50 cases. 
8-oz. round jars, 24 to case...... 12 Ibs. $1.00 $9.40 $22.75 $44.00 
16-0z. round jars, 24 to case...... 19 Ibs. 1.25 12.00 29.00 55.00 
$2-0z. round jars, 12 to case...... 15 Ibs. -95 9.00 21.75 40.00 
61/.-0z. white glass tumblers, 48 to case 1.35 13.00 $1.50 62.00 


Above glassware shipped from Lansing and not from some distant point 
with high freight expense and loss of time. 


Send for our summer price list giving prices on containers for both comb 
and extracted honey. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 


510 North Cedar Street 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of September) 

CALIFORNIA: Southern California—Bees 
are filling up in good shape for winter stores 
on lima beans, which are yielding better than 
last year, and on other honey plants. The 
crop is very spotted, some beekeepers taking 
off practically no surplus, others averaging 
240 lbs. per colony or above. The average yield 
for 14,000 colonies in the Imperial Valley is 
given as 57 lbs. Much honey has been sold, 
but many beekeepers are not satisfied with 
quotations offered and are holding for higher 
prices. Demand for export continues good. 
Water white and white sage have been sold 
in carlots and ton lots at 8-9c per Ib.; light 
amber, 2 cars, 6%c; other sales, 6c; amber, 
5e per lb.; light amber buckwheat, large lots, 
6-7c; water white bean, 6%%-7c; few, 7%¢c; 
light amber alfalfa, carlots to ton lots, 5%- 
6%c, few 6%c; white sage comb, $6.00 per 
case. Beeswax, 34-37c per lb. Central Cali 
fornia—mThe market is reported as dull, and 
beekeepers are generally holding their crops 
for better prices. Light amber alfalfa is re- 
ported as selling in carlots and ton lots at 5%- 
6%c, few 6%e per lb. Northern California— 
The thistle flow is reported to be about over 
with crop very spotted. Many beekeepers re- 
port about one-half a crop, but occasional 
yields were nearly normal. Grasshopers did 
much damage in some sections early in the 
season. Carloads and ton lots light amber al- 
falfa sold at 6-6%c per lb. Extra light amber, 


6%e. Yellow beeswax reported sold at 34c 
per Ib. cash, 36c in trade. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST—Reports from ap- 





ple sections continue to indicate frequent light 
yields due to bees suffering from spray pois- 
oning. Elsewhere results were more favorable, 
but spotted. Ton lots and less of light amber 
alfalfa and sweet clover reported sold at 8%c 
per lb.; small pails, 12%-13e¢ per Ib. 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION — Extracting 
will be over in a short time. Reports of a very 
spotted flow continue. In northern Colorado 
not over 15 lbs. to the colony is expected 
above winter stores, and for Colorado as a 
whole the average yield may not exceed 30 
per cent of normal. Wyoming beekeepers re- 
port from 25 to 40 per cent of a crop. One 
beekeeper who received an average of 200 Ibs. 
to the colony last year now reports an average 
of 35 Ibs. Lack of rain and frequent winds 
have been unfavorable to nectar secretion 
over much of Utah. Yields in Montana are re- 
ported to range generally from 100 to 200 
pounds per colony, and bees are said to be 
in good condition for winter. Carlot buyers 
are reported to be showing much interest. 
with inquiries and offers reaching the larger 
beekeepers every few days. This is especially 
true of comb honey, for which the demand 
seems to exceed the supply in some districts. 
A good many carload sales have been reported. 
White to light amber sweet clover and alfalfa 
has sold in carlots at 6-7%c; 60s, 8-10c; small 
pails, 9%-15e per lb. One car white alfalfa re- 
ported sold at 7%c per lb. Comb has sold in 
ecarlots and large lots at $3.50-4.00 per case 
for extra fancy; $3.50-3.75 for fancy; $3.00- 
3.25 for choice; one car, $3.55 straight; small- 
er lots, $3.75-4.25 for fancy; $3.75-3.90 for 
choice. Beeswax, 28-36c per lb., mostly around 
3le for average yellow. 

TEXAS—Although a dull market was in 
evidence in scattered sections, honey sales on 
the whole are said to be better than normal 
for the period, and with the coming of fall 
heavier sales are looked for. Extracted light 
amber honey is quoted at 8¢ per Ib. in carlots; 
8.13e in 60s, and 9-14e in small pails. Bulk 
comb or chunk has moved at 10-17c, mostly 
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12-15¢ per lb. in small pails Yellow beeswax 
has sold at 33c per Ib. 

PLAINS AREA—Recent heavy rains have 
fallen, and bees are working on sweet clover, 
Spanish needles, heartsease, goldenrod, asters, 
etc., but little surplus is looked for. On the 
contrary, in some sections heavy brood-rearing 
has consumed much stores and will require 
leaving on the hives, for winter feeding, part 
of the anticipated surplus. The rains have put 
honey plants in good condition for next year, 
Extracted white clover has sold at 11-12¢ 
per lb. in 60s to ton lots; bulk comb, large 
lots, 10-12%c per Ib. No. 1 white comb has 
moyed at $4.25-5.00 per case. Beeswax, 38- 
42c per lb. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—The white honey crop has _ been 
mostly extracted, with yield very short. One 
central Michigan reporter advises an average 
of 40 lbs. to the colony as compared with 125 
150 lbs. last year, and from central Wiscon- 
sin, northern Indiana, and other sections come 
reports of a crop only one-fourth of normal, 
Occasional beekeepers report 75 to 100 per 
cent of a normal crop. White or sweet clover 
extracted has been selling in ton lots at 9- 
11%c per lb.; 60s or case lots, 12%-13¢; 
small pails, 14-16¢ per lb.; No. 1 white comb 
has moved at $4.25-5.00; few, $6.00 per case, 
mostly around $4.50; fancy, $6.50; buckwheat, 
$3.50-4.00 per case. Beeswax, 35c per Ib. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES—Cool, cloudy 
or rainy weather sharply cut down the buck- 
wheat honey yield, and most reporters indi- 
cate little surplus from that source. In fact, 
many beekeepers experienced one of the poor- 
est crops in many years for both clover and 
buckwheat. Some are discouraged by the un- 
favorable season and are offering their bees 
for sale. Bees are in excellent condition, how- 
ever, and colonies generally have vigorous 
young queens. Many colonies will require feed- 
ing. The honey plants are looking well since 
the rainy weather, and should be in good 
shape for next year. White to light amber 
clover has sold in ton lots at 9-11 %e per Ib.; 
60s, 11%-12%c; small pails, 14-16¢ jer Ilb.; 
buckwheat, tons, 84%-9c; small pails, 12c per 





lb.; No. 1 white clover comb has moved at 
$4.80-5.00 per case; fancy, $5.00-5.50; few 
higher; basswood comb, $5.00. Beeswax, 36- 


40c per Ib. 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES—Extracting is 
about finished in Louisiana. Hurricane late in 
August injured much vegetation near the coast, 
and some beekeepers in the devastated area 
may move their bees. Bees in Alabama are 
still working on honey plants when it is not 
raining. Fall asters are making a good growth 
and should open towards the end of the 
month. It is reported that best colonies have 
made 250 lbs. surplus. Prospects are good for 
a fall crop in Georgia, but the market is re- 
ported dull. About one-half of the tupelo crop 
in northern Florida is reported still in the 
hands of producers. Bees further south in the 
state have had too much rain to secure much 
surplus, but a good crop is hoped for later in 
the season if weather is favorable. Where eu- 
calyptus has been planted, bees are securing 
a surplus, rather dark amber in color. White 
tupelo has sold in barrels at lle per Ib.; 
light amber and amber, barrels, 7%-9c; some 
dark, 6c per lb; 60s, 8-12c. Chunk honey sold 
at 12%-l6e per lb. Beeswax, light, 35-38c; 
dark, 33c per Ib. 





Special Foreign Quotations 

We have nothing starting to report. The 
market continues quiet, with some decline for 
the lower grades. The equivalent for good 
honey in American currency is 12%-13c per 
lb. There is a steady market for beeswax, 
with no change in prices. The value in Ameri- 
ean currency is 47-48¢ per Ib. 


Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 3. Taylor & Co. 
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From Producers’ Associations 
Our wholesale prices on light honey this 
year, in carlots, are as follows: 2%’s, 
5’s, 13%c; 10's and 60's, 12 %e. 
have no difficulty whatever in getting 
prices. 
Ontario 


these 


Producers Co-operative, Ltd., 
A. G. Halstead, Gen. Mgr. 


Honey 





Report of Honey Producers 


Early in September we sent the following 
questions to actual honey producers: 
1. What is the average yield per colony to 


season in your locality? (a) Ex- 
(b) Comb honey? 

compare with the average 
locality? Give answer in 


date this 
tracted honey? 

2. How does this 
yield for your 
per cent. 
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tion? Give answer in per cent. 

4. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 
tracted for, in large lots (state whether car- 
load or less) in your locality during the 
past month? (a) Extracted honey, per lIb.? 
(b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 

. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-Ib. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 

6. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per section? 

7. How is honey now moving on the market in 
your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
slow, fair or rapid. 


uw 


3. What portion of the entire crop of surplus The following answers to the above ques- 
honey does this represent in your estima- tions were received: 
Av. Yield. Pet.av. Pct. Large Lots. Wholesale. Retail. Move- 

State.. Reported by Ext. Comb. Yield. Sold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb Ext. Comb. ment. 
Ala. do BE. Gets... 1.0 50.. 200.. 10.. . -$.65.. — * oe . .Fair 
Ark. Jan. dabeeem .... 8.. 8. DB. DW. o* . -$4.80.. . .$.30. . Fair 
Ark. J. V. Ormond.... 4 ocke@ce BG « an oo Ras « ..Fair 
Cal L. L. Andrews...120.. ot oo BBe0 oo A. BSB. . FS 
Cal M. H. Mendleson. . oe es ‘ —- -1.10.. .32..Fair 
Cal Geo, Larinan 125.. --200.. 80. 08% 1.00 ..Fair 
Cal. M. C. Richter.... _ os BBeoe BOs . ° 1.50 . . Slow 
Cal Mm. A. Sayter.... @.. 0... FT... 35. 07.. 3.75.. .60 4.00. 75 25..Fair 
Col. SB. Bs GeOGMec cscs 80.. UT CN 07% se 6 ; 90 20. .Fair 
Col B. W. Hopper....100.. 60..100.. 25 .08.. 3.75 .60 4.00.. .75 20. .Rapid 
Conn Aten tate .... BB... Be. Wes Be 1.05 7.00. .1.30 40. .Fair 
Fla. S ©. Gees .s«. . 50.. .. 40..100 85 -1.10 . Fair 
Fla Harry Hewitt ... 45.. os RRO. Bas 80 ..1.00 .. Fair 
Ga. S. EG Weeehs.: cas 60.. 40 85 50 12 4.25 75 B.98. « oe ..Fair 
Ill. C. F. Bender.... 30.. ie — 5.00 30. . Fair 
Ind. 7. ©; denmeen.... 7.. SO... T.. .. 90 §.15..1.15. .30. . Slow 
Ind. Jay Smith ...... én «s Becca ; 1.25.. .35..Fair 
Ind. Dm @ Beeeeh....- 30.. 20.. 50 5 - .. 90.. 4.80..1.10.. .25..Slow 
a. kK. G. Brown....100 25.. 70.. 50 @6.. 3.50.. 36.. 600.. 3.. 28..508 
la. F. Coverdale .... 30.. 15.. 40.. 10 Se... <a e Se . Slow 
Ta. W. S. Pangburn.. 60.. os as OR < —s wae. CS 95 23. .Slow 
Kans Frank Hill ..... 85.. 73..140. 5 12% 4.75.. .75.. 1.00 25. .Slow 
Ky. , Ge Ws cabse 50.. 100.. 20 ‘ ee Slow 
La. B. ©. Davis......i86 .-100.. 50 08.. . 1.00 Slow 
Me O. Bi GQ. ccs .. D.. Bis We. . 1.25 7.00. .1.50 .35..Fair 
Md. 8S. G. Crocker.... 25.. 20.. 33.. Bee 1.25 6.00 1.50 .35. .Slow 
Mass. D. Be Gc ss as en va se: Wee ; ‘ .42..Fair 
Mich. I. D. Bartlet. . 80... 80.. 10 +e .75 1.00 Fair 
Mich. F. Markham .... 30.. 30. 0 ai —- <ee .-1.00.. .25..Slow 
Mich. E. D. Townsend... 60.. 100 5 RBs ons ae ae we .-Slow 
Minn Francis Jager 60. oo Bee © 09% 5.25 .. Ge. B82. o~ 

Mo. J. H. Fisbeck.... 50.. so Face Gs e* 1.00.. os: . Slow 
Mo. J. M. Romberger.. 75.. 63.. + Bias -75.. 4.75..1.00. 28..Sow 
Nev E. G. Norton....120.. ..100. 0 : Slow 
N.Y. N. L. Stevens..... 40.. 50. 5 11 » Be « .. Fair 
N.Y Geo. B. Howe..... 10. co. Bee = eh --1.00.. .85.. Fair 
N.Y. Adams & Myers... 50.. a". 7 o* -- 6.00.. .75.. 6.00..1.10.. .80..Rapid 
N.Y. F. W. Lesser...... oe.. 13.. @.« %.. 26 Sa: . os --1.00.. .80..Fair 
N.Y H. B. Willson.... o« ve as 11% 5.75.. : ° 

N.( G. te Be. .sces B.e @.. F- 20 12.. 4.00..1.00 4.50. .1.25. 25..Fair 
Taio. R. D. Hiatt...... 7... @.. @.. ot aa --1.05.. 6.00. .1.85. Fair 
Ohio. a. We Mics. cco Mee oo 7... B.. .20.. &5O.. O5.. 6.680..1.30.. 80. .Fale 
Ohio F. Leininger ee TS oe ses Sas ad ne -. 25..Pair 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen s.< a SS Rue « « oe « .. Fair 
J ae ee 50.. .-120.. 20 90.. 5.00..1.20.. .30..Fair 
Ore H. A. Seullen.... na ~ co Bees -70.. 5.25.. .95.. .28..Fair 
Pa. _ @, Gctcs. Gae. Bae Bes see 1.05 6.70..1.40.. .38..Fair 
Pa ee rae 60 24. 66 .70 3.00.. .80.. .17..Fair 
8.C, B. 8. Prevost..... ookee.. VF 1.10 >> a 

8.D. L. A. Syverud....100 oO... %.. 26 72 4.80.. .95.. .25..Fair 
Tenn J. M. Buchanan.. 25.. 15.. 50.. 50.. - oe .-1.35.. .35..Fair 
Tex. i: Be Bn case 80.. o-100.. BS 08% .65 . .80 . Slow 
Tex. T. A. Bowden.... 35.. os Bee Bin as .80 .1.00 . Slow 
Tex. J. N. Mayes..... 25.. 15.. 50.. 90.. .10% 8.13 58 no oues ..Fair 
Utah. y= re S50... Beese BO. Dee Beas OF 45 3.50.. .60.. .20..Slow 
Vt S. we Gs sss. Ges Bens Wen an . 1.00 6.40..1.25.. .35..Fair 
Va. 7 Sy cans Bitca Bes Sees. Ske 1.00 6.00. .1.25 .30..Slow 
week. W. L. Oox.......198.. 10..220.. 20 - 3.75 4.75.. .89 2! 

Wash. G. W. B. Saxton.. 50.. “ 90. .65.. ‘<< . Slow 
W.Va. T. K. Massie.... .. 45 50. 90.. 7.20..1.25.. .40..Fair 
Wis. N. E. France..... 52.. 36. 15 . 87 28..Slow 
Wis. E. Hassinger ... 75.. 5 a 80 ..1.00 . .Slow 
Wis. H. F. Wilson.. 50 40 75 5 10% 75 4.20..1.00.. .28..Fair 
Wyo. A. D. Brown..... 190 110 ea 80. Slow 


ave eae 
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Root Quality Honey Containers 


Stimulate Sales by Packing Your Crop in a Package Worthy of It. 


Single-tier all-pine comb-honey cases of sturdy construction insure safe han- 
dling of your crop. The glass front makes certain it will be attractively dis- 
played. Our new light-weight case is low in price and highly satisfactory, as 
increasing sales testify. 

Sixty-pound cans are made of 107-pound tin plate, the standard. They have 
a large opening of 2% inches, which makes filling easy. 

Hazel-Atlas jars and friction-top pails, the best in their line, are always in 
stock, ready for immediate shipment. 


USE ROOT SELLING HELPS 


Newspaper advertising cuts, illustrative booklet free. Roadside Signs, three 
for $1.00. Honey Leaflet, labels, printed cartons. 


We have money-saving prices to offer you. Our container price list will 
save you dollars and cents. Write for it today. 


“ZZ The A. I. Root Co. of lowa ~ 


Council Bluffs, lowa 


Bee Suppiics Bee Suppuies 


OP 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


BIG STOCK ON HAND 


Plain Tin Cans 60-lb. Square Cans 
Parcel Post Cans Comb-Honey Cartons 
Paper Comb-Honey Shipping Cases White Glass Tumblers 
Comb-Honey Display Cases White Glass Jars 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO US— PROMPT SHIPMENT 


A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


224-226 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOTS 























Mr. Beekeeper— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg.(o., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri; W. R. Perry Company, Omaha, Nebraska; Albert M. 
Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas, Distributors. 
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Glass and Tin Honey Containers 





214-pound cans in cartons of 100............ cee cece ee eeees $4.00 a carton 
5-pound pails in cartons of 50......... 6. cece eee eee eens 3.50 a carton 
10-pound pails in cartons of 50............ cece eee eeeees 5.00 a carton 
60-pound tins, new, 2 tims per CAaS€............see ee eeeeees 1,00 per case 
60-pound tins, selected, used, 2 per case............eeeeeees .35 per case 
160-pound kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and 
GN BIND =. onc cccncscecsssectoccnesssconresccecuns 1.20 each 
Glass Jars with Gold Lacquered Caps 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton............ -oetwed $1.20 per carton 
3-lb. or quart, 1 dozen per carton.........e see cece eeeeees .90 per carton 





Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars, including Caps 





8-oz. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton...... Sn ial estate 6 a el $1.05 per carton 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton.............+..+- 1.35 per carton 
2-Ib. honey capacity, 1 doz. per carton............eeeeee. .95 per carton 
Honey for Road Stands 

Wee See, GE, GED cence ccnccnccccecctesciscsesccescness 12¢ per lb. |: 
PD CD, GP TEED 6 deere nn rdscddeicdnnvécecsdsvcsicccons 12¢ per lb. 
Se OR, CPU, CED cece ccd enccecdcenescesssesesensecnne 13¢ per Ib. 
es i As I, CO, TE ccc rvecescccvcccesccnscossentsees 1le per Ib. 


If liquid honey, add le per lb. 
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Bee Supplies 


Special bargains in Hives, Supers, Frames, Foundation. Write for our prices. 


oO 


Hoffman & Seok Inc. 


1331 Ocean Ave., Ozone Park, L. I., New York 
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A Beekeeping Classic 


Seventy Years in the Making 


THE HIVE AND 
THE HONEYBEE 


By L. L. Langstroth (Revised by Dadant) 





Seventy years of the world’s best beekeeping expe- 
rience for less than 4e a year. 


L. L. Langstroth ° ° ‘ ° 
Father of Modern All the teachings and experience of Langstroth with 


meenns the added experience of both Chas. and C. P. Dadanz. 








In English, ‘‘The Hive 


450 Pages and the Honeybee.’’ 


In French, ‘‘L’Abeille 
et la Ruche.’’ 


Over 200 Engravings 


Attractively Bound In Spanish, *“La Abeja 


in Cloth 


y La Colmena.’’ 











Price $2.50 Postpaid 


In writing of this book, Thos ‘W. Cowan, Editor of th: 
British Bee Journal, says, ‘‘The Hive and the LHoney- 
bee revolutionized beekeeping and made it no longer 
a matter of chance but as certain as any other rural 
industry. It still remains the best written, most com- 
plete, and practical treatise on the subject.”’ 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


American Bee Journal, 1 year, $1.50, ‘‘The Hive and 
Honeybee,’’ $2.50. Both for $3.25, postpaid. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL & . 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS Chas. Dadant 


First Revisor. 


PENSE BSAA OSES ABRDFEORLASISOSKRYEFPE 
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EDITORIAL 


OCTOBER, 1926 


‘HONEY Bees and Fairy Dust’’ is the 
title of a delightful book written by 
Mary Geisler Phil- 
A New Book lips, wife of Dr. E. 
on Bees F. Phillips, who is 
well known by bee- 
keepers throughout the world, Although 
the message of the author is clothed as 
a fairy story, appealing especially to 
children, it is at the same time an ae- 
curate account of the life of the bee, to- 
gether with considerable information as 
to beekeeping practice. It is a strong 
appeal to the imagination of children as 
well as grown-ups, yet it is accurate in 
both the seientifie and practical phases 
of beekeeping presented. The book is 
published by Macrae-Smith Company, 
Philadelphia. 
es & os 


AS this issue is being printed a great 
multitude of beekeepers is assembled in 

a large tent 
The Root-Langstroth capable of 
—-— Memorial Meeting seating 

1200 or 
more people located only a few feet from 
the building in which the journal is 
printed. While the big tent has not been 
completely filled during any of the ses- 
sions, there are people here from 16 
states and two provinces of Canada. 
There were only two representatives from 
foreign countries, aside from Canada, Dr. 
Heinrich Prell, of Germany, and Geo. D. 
Atanasoff, of Bulgaria. 

As announced in the program prepared 
by the Ohio State Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion, the afternoon session of September 
21 was devoted to the memory of A, LI. 
Root, founder of this journal and the or- 
ganization which bears his name, and the 
afternoon of September 22 was devoted 
to the memory of L. L. Langstroth, in 
ventor of the movable-comb hive. Fitting 
tributes were paid to the memory of 
these two pioneer workers in beekeeping 
by several speakers of note who were 
well qualified to do this. A feature. of 
the session in memory of A. I. Root was 
that of a visit to the publishing depart- 
ment of The A. I. Root Company, where 
this journal is printed, and also to the 
honey-packing department and factory. 
Guides were provided and visitors were 
conducted through the various -buildings 
in parties of about 25, two guides ae 
companying each party, thus giving the 
visitors a glimpse of the institution built 
up by the one to whose memory the ses- 
sion was devoted. A feature of the ses 
sion devoted to the memory of Lang 


stroth centered around the journal of this 
great man, which was only recently dis- 
covered to be in existence. This discov- 
ery was mentioned on page 588 of the 
September issue of this journal. The jour- 
nal was formally presented to the bee 
keeping library at Cornell University by 
Mr. A. H. Cowan, of Erie, Pa., who repre- 
sented the Langstroth family, being a 
grandson of L. L. Langstroth. The ad- 
dress accepting this precious document 
by Cornell University was given by Prof. 
R. W. Thatcher, of that institution. 


e—_. A a= 





In spite of the information regarding 
the short honey crop, not only in many 
parts of the clo 
Honey Market ver region but 
A&A Conditions also in many of 
the large produc- 
ing centers of the West, as given on the 
editorial pages of this journal last 
month, and on our market page, prices 
of honey in carload lots have gone even 
to a lower level. One large producer, in 
writing about the recent slump in prices, 
reported that he had contracted his hon- 
ey but refused to divulge the price, stat 
ing that he was ashamed to tell. 

It is difficult to understand why there 
has been this wild scramble to dump 
such large quantities of honey upon an 
unwilling market when the crop is short 
in sO many important producing centers 
as well as in many of the eastern states, 
where no doubt thousands of beekeepers 
will be compelled to purchase honey to 
supply their local trade this season. If 
there ever was a time when eastern bee 
keepers who have not produced enough 
honey to supply their local trade should 
jump in and help, it is this year. This 
would not only help the situation in the 
West, but would also greatly help in 
stabilizing the market for next year. 
Furthermore, by purchasing honey from 
producers or from jobbers who buy honey 
in earload lots, then selling it locally, 
beekeepers who have had a short crop 
should be able to make a nice profit. 





os A a 


NO doubt many more colonies than ever 
before will be packed in tarred-paper 

winter cases 
l=N Driftingin Large this fall. A 
—— Winter Cases difficulty some- 

times encoun- 
tered when two colonies standing side 
by side with the entrances in the same 
direction are packed together in tarred 
paper is that of drifting, so that in the 
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spring one colony is abnormally strong 
while the other is weak. The confusion 
of the bees in finding their own hives is 
apparently brought about, at least to a 
large extent, by the large surface of 
black paper having only two small holes 
which form the entrance as distinguish- 
ing marks in an otherwise plain surface. 
Drifting may also occur when the wooden 
winter case is used if there are no dis- 
tinguishing marks about the front of the 
hive. This can be remedied to a large 
extent by setting a stake of light-colored 
wood or some other distinguishing mark 
between the two entrances. Such dis- 
tinguishing marks apparently are not 
needed when a large opening and deep 
tunnel are used, such as described and 
illustrated in the article by Morley Pet 
tit in this issue. They are especially 
needed when the entrance is only a small 
opening in a large and otherwise plain 
surface, 


sr A os 


THE article by Dr. Sturtevant, ‘‘Bee 
Diseases in the United States,’ appear- 
ing in this issue, 
Distribution contains some in 
AA of American teresting data re- 
Foul Brood guarding the distri 
bution of the va- 
rious diseases affecting the honeybees. 
Dr. Sturtevant states that samples of 
American foul brood have been sent to 
the Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C., from every state in the Union; but 
it is, of course, much more prevalent in 
some regions than in others, as shown by 
the data which he presents. 
Unfortunately, no statistics are avail- 
able showing the exact condition at pres 
ent in regard to this disease in various 
regions. In addition to showing where 
American foul brood has been found both 
Figs. 2 and 4 reflect also the degree of 
activity in the various regions in eradi 
eating the disease, as Dr. Sturtevant ex 
plains. For instance, the black spots on 
the map on page 651 indicate that at 
least one sample of American foul brood 
has been found in that county, but does 
not necessarily mean that the county is 
rotten with disease or that it exists there 
at present. The Editor’s apiaries are 
located in one of the black spots in In- 
diana, and have been for more than 40 
years; yet not a single case of American 
foul brood has ever appeared in any of 
his colonies, and, so far as he knows, no 
American foul brood now exists in that 
county. Thus the map shows not only 
where the disease has been found, but 
also indicates where the most attention 
has been paid to its eradication. 
A very fortunate feature of the pres 
ent distribution of this disease, which 
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has often been pointed out, and which 
is again shown in Dr. Sturtevant’s data, 
is that the southern states from which 
most package bees and nuclei are shipped 
are relatively free from American foul 
brood. 
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AMONG the many tributes paid to the 
Dadant family at the Dadant Memorial 

Chautauqua at 
f=N C.P.Dadant at Platteville, Wis- 
—-— Honored econsin, August 17 

to 20, p robably 
none was more appreciated than two 
small tokens of friendship and respect 
presented by the beekeepers present to 
C. P. Dadant, editor of the American 
Bee Journal on August 19. One of these, 
The Book of Friends, contains a _ his- 
tory of the Dadant family and the names 
of individuals who composed the great 
multitude of friends and admirers at- 
tending this meeting and who had the 
pleasure of writing their names in this 
book. The other token is a metal tablet 
on whieh is inscribed appropriate word 
ing in commemoration of the occasion. 
These tokens, while small in themselves, 
no doubt will mean more to Mr. Dadant 
in his declining years than would some 
thing much more elaborate but with less 
sincerity of purpose behind it. In receiv 
ing these tokens Mr. Dadant very gra 
ciously disclaimed the many honors 
brought upon him during the mecting, 
giving credit for his contribution to bee 
keeping to his father who taught him th 
first principles in beekeeping and who 
was the source of inspiration that caused 
him to take up the work his father had 
so ably begun. The meeting was well 
attended, many from outside states be 
ing present. Many greetings were sent 
to the Dadant family by letter and by 
wire, one of these messages having been 
sent from Vienna, Austria, by radiogram. 


ae A a= 


AN article by Leonard S. Parker in the 
August-September issue of The Bee 
World mentions 

Another Knock a very unwise 

at Honey sales policy be- 

ing employed in 

England to sell clover honey imported 
from Quebec, Canada. In connection 
with this honey the public is being in- 
formed that it is entirely free from ar- 
senic, this being confirmed by a copy of 
the analyiteal report printed in black 
type. The implication is that this par- 
ticular brand of honey being gathered 
chiefly from clover is free from arsenic 
while honey derived from other sources 
may contain arsenic. This was no doubt 
inspired by the recent scare in England 
about poisoned apples because of the cir- 
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culation of a story that apples from 
America are coated over with arsenic de 
posited by frequent spraying, thus ren- 
dering them dangerous as a food, which, 
it is said, has resulted in demoralizing 
the apple market in England. If this 
honey story is given sufficient publicity 
the people of England may be expected 
to quit eating any kind of honey, thus 
demonstrating that this sort of sales pol- 
icy becomes a double-edged sword. 

So far as science has been able to de- 
termine, arsenic is not found in honey 
even when spray poison is applied to 
nectar-bearing flowers during full bloom. 
In the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture Bulletin No. 1364, entitled ‘‘ Ef- 
fect on Honey Bees of Spraying Fruit 
Trees with Arsenicals,’’ are recorded the 
results of experimental work along this 
line showing that arsenic is not carried 
into the hive even when nectar collected 
from the sprayed flowers by the experi 
menters shows the arsenic. 
Apparently when arsenic finds its way 
into the neetar the bees which colleet it 
die before reaching the hive. Why should 
a suspicion to the contrary be created in 
the minds of consumers by those most 
interested in selling honey? 

Such a sales policy is on a par with a 
reported to the Editor through a 
reliable source of a beekeeper who at 
tempted to create sales for his own hon- 
ey by stating that his honey is free from 
disease while other honey is contaminat- 
ed with American foul brood. The re 
sult, of course, was exactly what would 
be expected. The dealers quit handling 
honey of any kind, explaining to custom 
ers who asked for it that honey is dan- 
gerous sinee it contains disease! When 
will people learn that it is a much better 
sales policy to extol the virtues of the 
product they are selling instead of knock- 
ing the other fellow’s product? 


presence of 


euse 
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AS announced in the August issue of this 
journal, the ‘‘corn sugar’’ bill as amend 
ed and passed by the 
A&A TheCorn House of Representa 
Sugar Bill tives did not come up 
for a vote in the 
Senate, having been postponed just be- 
fore adjournment early in July. The bill 
will no doubt be brought up early in the 
next session of Congress, and, unless 
strong pressure is brought to bear in op- 
position, it will no doubt be passed. 

[It will be remembered that this bill 
was first passed by the Senate last Jan- 
uary without opposition, but when it was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives it was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce where 
the great avalanche of letters of protest 
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from beekeepers caused it to be re-writ- 
ten in such a manner as to omit honey 
from the list of foods in which adultera- 
tion was to be legalized. It was passed 
in this form by the House of Represen- 
tatives on June 17, but since the bill had 
been entirely re-written it was necessary 
that it be again referred to the Senate 
for a vote by that body. 

Those who have followed the proceed 
ing in connection with this bill know 
that this is a gigantic effort to destroy 
the workings of the Pure Food Law 
which has been so highly beneficial to 
both producers and consumers. While 
the Committee on Interstate and For 
eign Commerce was compelled to rewrite 


the bill so that honey was omitted from 
the foods in which adulteration was to 
be permitted, this measure, if passed, 


will still greatly injure the beekeeping 
industry in that it would legalize decep 
tion in a large number of other food 
products and in this way destroy econ 
fiidence in the purity of all foods, inelud 
ing honey. Not only this, but the mat 
ter would not stop with the list of foods 
selected for adulteration. ‘ If the corn 
sugar people succeed in having Congress 
legalize adulteration in the group of 
food products mentioned in this bill it 
will not be long until they will be clam- 


oring for an enlargement of this list. 
What ean be expected in- this line is 


clearly shown by the fact that Mr. Cole 
attempted to have the list of foods in 
which adulteration and misbranding 
would be legalized greatly enlarged by 
an amendment, when the bill was up for 
consideration in the House of Represen- 
tatives on June 15, proposing that milk 
products, vegetable beverages and canned 
foods be added to the already long list 
proposed for adulteration. This pro 
posed change was rejected by the House. 

Since the Senate must now decide 
whether this bill is to be passed, and since 
several states will elect senators in No 
vember, Gleanings suggests that every 
reader of these lines in states in which a 
senator is to be elected in November 
write a letter to each candidate, asking 
for an expression of his position in re- 
gard to this vicious legislation which 
would yltimately destroy one of the most 
beneficent laws of our land. Beekeepers, 
as well as all others who are interested 
in the preservation of the Pure Food 
Law, have a right to demand that the 
candidate for senator for whom they 
vote shall promise to oppose this bill. Of 


course, the measure will no doubt come 
up in the Senate before newly-elected 
senators will take their seats, but sena 


tors who are asking to be re-elected may 
be given to understand that their re-elee- 
tion depends somewhat at least upon their 
stand on this matter. 
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PACKING BEES FOR WINTER 


A majority of our 
hives are packed 
for winter in quad- 
ruple eases which 
are the result of a 
series of experi- 
ments seeking to develop efficiency in 
the process of autumn packing and 
spring unpacking. They are made col- 
lapsible for convenience in storing away 
for summer and in moving from one lo- 
cation to another. About two hundred 


and fifty colonies are in single cases 
which are never unpacked. 
Bottom Packing Built In 
The main feature of the quadruple 


case is the bottom. This combines in 
one strongly built unit the floor of the 
case, a stand raising it several inches 
from the ground, the bottom-boards of 
the hives with packing enclosed under 
them, and the outer entrances’ with 
bridges or tunnels leading in to the hives 
themselves. When one of these bottoms 
is placed and levelled, it is ready for the 
hives to be lifted from their summer 
bottom-boards directly to their winter 
positions. There is no adjusting of 
bridges, or lifting up over the side of a 
solid case, and the awkward setting 
down in a eramped position is avoided. 
Of course, the vital point here is to make 
sure that each colony shall have a clear 
entrance not chocked up by packing ma- 
terial, and that there is no runway to 
the adjoining hive. With loose bridges 
to be fitted around summer _ bottom- 
boards which are not always uniform, 
this calls for expert attention; but where 
bridges and bottom-boards are built sol- 
idly in, almost anyone without much ex- 
perience can pack a yard of bees. 

The rest of the ease is simplicity it- 
self, consisting of two sides, two ends, 
and a cover. The sides and ends are all 
the same height, and there is only one 
way they can go together. The cover is 
flat with a cross-cleat at each end, having 
no telescoping device otherwise. In the 
ory the cover should slope to turn rain. 
In practice it does not need to. It is 
covered with good roofing well nailed and 
cemented. That is all. Some of our old 
cases have sloping roofs, and they have 
four kinds of sides to sort out and place 
when the yard is being packed—right 
sides, left sides, high sides, low sides! 
These are more expensive to build and a 
nuisance the rest of one’s life. Our new 
cases have only two kinds of sides, long 
and short. They hook into the bottom 
when set in place and are clamped at 
the top corners with L bolts having two 
nuts to draw up tight with a wrench. As 
is well known, the sun destroys a wooden 


By Morley Pettit 


How Time and Labor Are Saved by a 
Carefully Worked-Out 
System 


surface faster than 
any other weather 
ing agency, and dur 
ing the period of 
hottest sun our 
eases are stacked 
in the flat, covered with their own roofs. 
This one feature of protection from sun 
during the summer is a strong argument 
for collapsible cases. 

Convenient Way to Handle Packing 

Material 

The packing material, which in our 
case is planer shavings, is handled en 
tirely in bags made from outer sugar 
sacks. In Canada, granulated sugar is 
packed largely in hundred-pound double 
bags, an inner of thin cotton like cheese 
cloth and an outer of burlap. Where 
much sugar is fed for winter a large 
stock of these bags is acquired each 
year; yet of the hundred and more that 


we empty annually not one has gone 
begging for a good use. They are all 
sewed with the convenient chain stitch 


that can be ravelled easily, which sup 
plies a nice stock of light cord to the 
one who is careful to save and wind it. 
The inner cotton bags we boil in soap 
suds to remove the ‘‘sizing’’ and make 
them soft. This seems like a house job, 
and does not take so long in the clothes 
boiler, especially considering that many 
of the soft cotton cloths thus secured «are 
afterwards turned to household uses; but 
when we tried this for another use of 
steam from the real boiler we put mere 
than a hundred in a feed-making can 
with strong soapsuds and turned on the 
steam. Presto! After rinsing and then 
drying on the lawn they were voted to 
be better done than the laundry boiler 
had ever done them. I do not know how 
many uses the people in the house find 
for this soft cotton, but at the plant 
they become dust-cloths for wiping out 
honey pails before filling, strainers for 
honey and beeswax, general wiping 
cloths and washrags. Around the auto 
mobiles and trucks they make the very 
finest of polishing cloths, and when they 
get soiled they go on to the chassis, mo 
tors, and machinery to use for cleaning 
in place of cotton waste. When well 
greased they may end up in the smoker, 
although we use mainly the burlap rags 
and shavings for that. 

The pieces of burlap obtained by open 
ing out the seams of sugar bags are near 
ly square. We have special needles 
coarser and more fitting to a man’s hand 
than darning needles, and use some of 
the cord ravelled from the seams to sew 
two of these together and make a good 
sized bag. I know how men, especially 
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young men, hate to sew, so I never set 
one man alone at the job of making these 
bags. 

When it storms and the inside work 
is pretty well up, all hands take needles 
and go to making bags. Rivalry and a 
bit of sewing-circle gossip make the time 
pass, and at the end of the day a nice 
stack of bags, new and mended, is our 
reward for a distasteful job. 

[ used to be careless about letting 
stands of hives and cases rest directly 
on the ground. I soon found that this 
does not pay, for even on sandy soil the 
wastage from decay is too great for 
profit. Now we save scraps of boards 
from the carpenter shop, and get back all 
waste pieces from lumber we have cut 
at the mill, and store them up in bags 
for ‘‘stand-blocks.’’ At least three are 
used under each hive-stand and four un- 
der every winter case. The ground is 
first made fairly level with a shovel, then 
an inch piece is placed under each cor- 
ner, and the spirit level shows where 
corners have to be built up higher with 
more thin blocks. I like wooden blocks 
better than brickbats or stones, as the 
latter are usually higher than the case 
requires, are too heavy to earry around, 
and will settle into the ground and need 
annual adjusting just as much as pieces 
of boards. While not quite touching the 
ground, I want the case stand to be very 
close as a protection from cold wind and 
to help fallen bees to regain their en- 
trance, 

Packing and Feeding Done at Same 

Operation 

I believe this clears the ground for an 
account of how we proceed to pack and 
feed the colonies for winter. -acking 
and feeding proceed in the same opera- 
tion. To go back just a little, on the last 
round of the yards, when supers are be- 
ing taken off, a record is taken of the 
number of colonies to be wintered at 
each yard, and the number, if any, of 
those having no food-chamber, also of 
those having L depth food-chambers, as 
most of them have shallows only. Tak- 
ing all considerations into account, the 
number of pails of feed to be placed on 
each hive has to be decided according 
to the size or absence of the food-cham- 
ber. 

In the offiice, where all records are 
kept, the yard lists are made out and the 
routing of the trips decided. Naturally, 
with colder weather approaching, we case 
up and feed the unpacked yards first, 
leaving till the last those which have re- 
mained in single cases all summer. Then 
there are apiaries arranged along certain 
highways which are taken in series. As 
the numbers vary, according to locations, 
from fifty to ninety colonies, I try to 
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alternate trips to large and small yards 
to relieve the pressure of work. 

Each morning at seven the load list 
handed to the senior man states the name 
of the yard to be packed and the number 
of crates of feed required (the estimated 
number plus six or eight pails for emer- 
gencies), the number of feeder-boards, 
and the other supplies; bag of blocks, 
empty bags and fork for shavings, lev- 
els, shovel, wrench, smokers, hammers, 
assorted nails, ete. If it is a small yard 
the feed probably has to be tinned up; 
if a large vard there will be a stock of 
crates, each containing six full feed-pails 
accumulated from small-yard days. This 
was detailed in a previous article. All 
hands snap into it and get the truck 
loaded and off as quickly as_ possible. 
Kmpty bags are spread on the floor of the 
truck for a layer of crates of feed. Bags 
are spread over them and another layer 
of crates on them, keeping the load well 
forward and covering closely to prevent 
syrup slopping out through feed holes in 
the covers. Lunches and drinking water 
are always carried on every apiary trip. 
The water saves a lot of time wasted in 
going to some house for a drink, and 
even on a half-day trip we are liable to 
delays past the noon hour. 

The Procedure of Packing 

On arrival at the yard the first opera- 
tion is to bag up shavings stored in cases 
which will be needed. At a very few 
apiaries we have houses for storage, and 
here the shavings are left bagged up over 
summer. At other yards discarded win- 
ter cases and other boxes are used, and 
filled bags are packed in these as well, 
while the supply of bags lasts. This 
Saves some time in bagging up. The 
hives are always in double rows, back to 
back, with room to place the winter-case 
bottoms between them so a hive will be 
at each corner ready to be lifted into 
its place for winter. Two men working 
together distribute the bottoms, placing 
each just where it is to stand. They 
then take blocks and level them. If a 
third man is present he collects the hive 
covers and lays a feeder-board on each 
**eloth’’ or inner cover. 

If the day is so cool that bees will not 
fly, the hives can all be set in position 
on the bottoms at one operation. This 
would be the ‘‘efficient’’ course to fol- 
low; but to reduce confusion of flying 
bees we generally finish each case as we 
go. The next operation after placing the 
hives would be to distribute the sides, 
two long and two short ones to each 
group. In practice this is done before 
placing the hives. I believe in smoking 
each hive well at the entrance before 
lifting it. The disturbance will rouse 
them anyway, and flying out should be 
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Hives in position they occupy during summer in 


section of winter case which has just 


been placed and leveled. 


— 


groups of four with space between for bottom 
Note the spirit level leaning 


against one of the hives and the bag containing small wooden blocks used in leveling winter cas¢ 


prevented, if possible, to save confusion. 
When not in use the smoker and other 
tools are placed on the hives of the group 
being worked. This seems a simple mat- 
ter, but it saves a lot of walking around 
the case to pick up a tool from the 
ground where it was dropped last. 
After the hives have been placed, and 
the cases set up around them and fasten 
ed at the corners, the next operation is 
to place the feeders. Before doing this 
the summer stands are collected and 
placed in winter storage so the ground 
is clear for carrying the feed. It is un 
derstood how many pails are for hives 
with no food-chamber, how many for 
those with shallows, and how many for 
those with standard extracting supers. 
We give at least one to every colony to 
insure the quality of the winter stores. 
Hives found to be light when lifted have 
been marked and they each get an extra 


pail. 


It will be remembered that the Pettit 
hives have top-bars flush with the top, 
and that a cloth is spread on them un 
derneath the cover which holds the cloth 
flat. Removing the cover does not ex- 
pose the bees, as they are confined by the 
cloth, which they have waxed 
down. This cloth is not disturbed until 
all is in readiness, but has only the 
feeder-board over it.’ On one hive of 
each group the required number of pails 
for the group are stacked, still in their 
crates. When this is done there remains 
only to remove the cloths, place the feed 
er-boards and pails, cover them with 
shavings, and put on the roof of the ease. 
The senior man goes ahead doing the 
first two, while the others follow with 
bags of shavings which are emptied over 
the pails. Very little smoke is required 
now. A eloth is torn off and followed 
instantly with the feeder-board. Pails 
of feed are inverted and placed over the 


securely 




















Summer covers have been replaced by feeder boards which are laid over the cloths to keep the 
bees down until time two put on the feeder pails after the winter case has been set up. The built-in 
bottom-boards and the bridges for entrances are a part of the bottom section of the winter case. 
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The four hives are in place and two sides of the case are set up. At the left the piece of band 
iron at the bottom and the L bolt at the top used for fastening the carriers are shown. There are 
eight pieces of band iron and four L bolts for each case. Two feeder pails are in place. Although 
shallow food-chambers are used, the case is deep enough for full-depth two-story Langstroth hives. 


holes in the board, one, two, three, four, 
or five as needed. Unused holes in the 
board are covered by the cloth. Shavings 
must fill the spaces between the pails and 
cover them so no tin can be seen. This 
means pouring some into the side spaces 
of the case, but it is not pressed down 
at all. I consider the packing around 
and over pails important in warm weath 
er to keep robbers in check, but more 
so in cool weather to retain colony heat 
and hasten taking down and ripening as 
well. 
Removing Feeder Pails 

At least a week is allowed to elapse 
before removing pails and completing 
the packing. If the weather happens to 
turn cold, more time is allowed. The 
shavings have to be seratched out from 


between the pails and pressed down in 
the sides of the case. If a reasonable 
time has been allowed, pails containing 
syrup are removed along with the rest. 
Sometimes they are found to have built 
a little comb and otherwise waxed up 
the feed holes, leaving some pails full. 
This menns that they have all they will 
require. As the hives are stripped of 
paiis, pieces of burlap are spread over the 
holes, and several thicknesses of paper on 
that, then the shavings are filled in. To 
save handling in the spring, one or two 
bags partly filled are left in each case. 
When we come to the yards perma 
nently packed in single cases the routine 
is the same but the work is a little differ 
ent. Every single ease has to be gone 
over for two things, to level it and to 

















Winter case complete. At the top of the nearest 
the nuts in place to draw the corners together. 


corner the ends of the L bolt are shown with 
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dig out wet packing from the corners. 
It is generally my unpleasant task to do 
the latter, and when the task is on I can 
dream of dig-dig-dig-ging down into each 
corner, scratching up rough planer chips 
with finger nails to reach the bottom and 
detect dampness. Many eases are all 
dry, but, especially in exposed places 
where the wind could beat rain in under 
the cover elevated by a stack of supers, 
the stuff is wet and has to be thrown out. 
When you couple this with re-levelling 
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four times as many eases as in the other 
yards, not much time is saved in the fall. 
The feeding process is the same. 

We have enough feeders to continue 
casing up and feeding a yard each day 
until the first pails are ready to come off. 
Then we strip and finish two yards in a 
day, or case and feed one and strip one 
as it fits into the routine. Lots of days 
| have to stay home and make feed or do 
desk work and the two men earry on. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 














T yard, Pettit Apiaries. This yard is permanently packed in single cases. 
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NEW CHEMICAL FOR BEEKEEPERS 


Caleium cyanide 
new and most 
useful chemical for 


is a State 


the beekeeper. In 
Wyoming we have 
used it for five dif- 


ferent purposes dur 

ing the past three seasons. Listed in the 
probable order of their importance to 
American beekeeping these purposes are: 
First, efficient destruction of diseased 
colonies as the first step in the burning 
treatment; second, fumigation for the 
control of the bee moth; third, destruc 
tion of wild bees in trees, rocks, and other 
places; fourth, killing of colonies in fall 
instead of wintering; fifth, control of 
ants in the apiary. 

The active killing agent of ealeium cy 
anide is the deadly gas, hydrocyanie acid 
gas, which is liberated upon exposure to 
the air. Since hydroeyanic acid gas is 
notable as a most deadly poison to all 
life, two questions immediately arise: 
first, is it safe to use? and second, will 
the honey and combs become contami 
nated and poisoned? 


By C. L. Corkins In 
Entomologist 
Quick, Effective, and Convenient Way 
to Destroy Wax-moth Larvae, 
Bees, or Ants 


answer to the 
first question, it may 
be said that eal- 
cium cyanide is now 
in general use as an 
insectitcide, both for 
indoor fumigation 


of Wyoming 


and outdoor destruction of certain in- 
sects. In the case of indoor fumiga- 
tion it has largely displaced the old 


sodium eyanide and sulphuric acid meth- 
od of generation of hydrocyanie acid gas, 


because it has taken away most of the 
elements of danger in such a_ practice. 
It is safer to use chiefly for two rea- 


sons. The liberation of the poison gas 


is Slow and gives the operator time to 


place the charge and retire from the 
building. In addition to this, there is 
a warning odor with caleium cyanide 


that you do not get in the ease of the 
liberation of pure hydrocyanie acid gas. 
The warning odor is due to the genera 
tion of a small amount of caleium ear- 
bide. 

Used in the open air, there is positively 
no danger in handling calcium cyanide if 
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the ordinary precautions in the use of 
any poison are employed. The rapid air 
dilution of the slowly generated gas 
makes it perfectly safe to handle, espe- 
cially if one heeds the warnings of the 
calcium carbide odor. Tons of this ma- 
terial are being used by the American 
farmers in the destruction of rodent and 
insect pests with no casualties noted to 
date. 
Effect Upon Honey 

The question of the poisoning of hon- 
ey, either in the destruction of bees or 
the fumigation for the bee moths, and its 
subsequent use as either human or bee 
food is, of course, of the utmost impor- 
tance. As one beekeeper put it, ‘‘I am 
sending you a sample of honey from a 
colony of bees killed by the cyanide pro- 
Please eat it and let us know if it 
is all right for human food.’’ 

Although there seemed little likelihood 
of the honey being poisoned, we preferreil 
to allow a rabbit to be the martyr to the 
cause. As a consequence, 50 cc. of the 
sample were fed directly to the stomach 
of a rabbit through a stomach tube, and 
the rabbit still lives, though that was a 
year ago. 

It was then decided to carry on some 
extensive experiments to settle this ques- 
tion definitely. The honey tested was all 
placed in three-frame nuclei, and these 
in turn kept in an air-tight room during 
the fumigation process, thus giving an ex- 
aggerated effect over outdoor conditions. 
The dosages of the poison were also ex- 
aggerated, so that the least possibility of 
poisoning the honey would be detected. 
Amounts as high as five ounces of ecal- 
cium cyanide to a three-frame hive were 
used. 

Three different types of honey were 
given treatment: namely, sealed honey, 
open cells of honey, and extracted honey 
to which equal parts of water had been 
added. In the last instance, this 
thinned honey was placed in shallow con- 
tainers so that the honey was 4” in 
depth, thus giving a large surface expo- 
sure as compared to the depth, thus sim- 
ulating a condition of open cells of green 
nectar in the hive. 

Fumigation was carried on for 24 and 
48 hour periods in the closed room at a 
temperature of 18° to 22° C. Some hives 
were given the usual %-inch entrance 
open. Others were closed tight with 
wrapping paper. Some of the gas was 
liberated under normal-air humidity con- 
ditions. In other eases, moistened blot- 
ting paper was used in the hives to raise 
the relative humidity. 

At the conclusion of fumigation, the 
honey was immediately cold extracted, 
diluted with equal parts of distilled wa- 
ter and placed in air-tight containers. In 


cess. 


BEE 


the majority of cases, 50 ee. of this 
material was fed to 24-hour-starved rab 
bits directly through a stomach tube. In 
no case was there the least discomfort 
displayed, and the university veterinar- 
ian pronounced them all normal. 

A man weighing 160 pounds would 
have to eat a little over two pounds of 
honey at one sitting to have an amount 
proportionate to that given a rabbit of 
average size in the experiment. 

Failing to get any reaction from the 
rabbits by the above methods, pure hy- 
drocyanic acid gas was bubbled through 
honey diluted as above, and 50 ce. fed 
after exposure to the air for thirty min- 
utes. This produced violent convulsions 
in the rabbit, but first-aid treatment pre- 
vented death. This was the particular 
rabbit that went through the original ex 
perimeuat, taking my place as the patient. 

No Danger of Poisoning Honey 

These results of the experiments, 
showing that there is no danger of pois 
oning honey in the ordinary fumigation 
with calcium cyanide, were much as ex- 
pected. All of the salts of cyanide are 
unstable and quickly broken down in the 
presence of the weakest acid. If the 
cyanide were actually absorbed in the 
honey, it would doubtless mean the for- 
mation of some one or more of its salts. 
Such would be prevented by the acid re- 
action of all honeys. In the case of the 
experiment where the gas was passed 
through the honey, it doubtless would 
have been harmless if allowed to stand in 
a shallow dish in the open air for some 
time, or heated, as would be the case 
with foul honey before being used as a 
bee food. 

It should also be further said that this 
method of fumigation is now a standard 
practice in restaurants and other places 
where food is exposed to the gas, and, 
even when little or no precaution is tak- 
en, the foods are found not to be harm- 
ful. 

It would seem rather certain, then, 
that honey exposed to any of our prac- 
tices of calcium cyanide fumigation can 
be safely used as either a human or a 
bee food. .Our practical experience, as 
well as experimental data in Wyoming, 
supports such a statement. 


Use in Destroying Diseased Colonies 


Now for methods in the use of calcium 
cyanide by the beekeeper.. Its use for 
the destruction of diseased colonies prior 
to burning seems to me to be of pri- 
mary importance because in the destrue- 
tion of a diseased colony by a novice 
there is many an opportunity to scatter 
infection. By the sulphur, formaldehyde, 
or other usual methods of killing the col- 
ony, there is every possibility in the 
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world for either nurse or field bees, en- 
gorged with diseased honey, to get out 
of the hive and wander into a healthy 
colony. Far more danger of spreading 
disease is apparent in the method of 
throwing the hive-bodies containing live 
bees onto a raging fire, even though this 
be done at night and the entrance first 
closed. 


By the calcium cyanide method there 
is not the least danger of getting live 
bees into the air, if properly handle‘. 
Wherever possible, the bees should be 
killed at night when all are in and quiet. 
About a tablespoonful of ‘*G’’ grade eal- 
cium cyanide granules are spread out on 
a cardboard, and slipped into the en- 
trance of the hive. The entrance is then 
closed. In five minutes, or less, the bees 
are all dead and the hive may be thrown 
onto the fire. In doing this, great care 
should be exercised not to lose any of the 
dead bees out of the hive, as disgorged 
droplets of diseased honey may be left 
on the tongues of the dead bees and these 
might be picked up by healthy bees dur 
ing the robbing season. 
commercial beekeepers’ with 
many out-yards at considerable distances 
can not afford to go back to the yard at 
night just to kill a few colonies. In this 
event the bees may be killed during the 
day at the normal time of visitation of 
the yard for manipulation purposes. How- 
ever, one should cyanide the diseased 
colonies immediately upon arrival at the 
yard. Give a double dosage and leave 
the entrance open. Then, during the 
course of the hour or more that may be 
required for other work in the yard, the 
nurse bees that may have been out on 
‘‘play flights’’ will have entered the 
colony and have been killed. Theoretic- 
ally the field bees which may return 
later are sterile and will do no harm if 
they enter healthy colonies. After the 
killing operation, any dead bees found 
around the outside of the hive should 
be covered up with dirt. 


Some 


In the case of killing healthy bees, the 
method is naturally the same, except 
that the ordinary precautions against 
outside bees need not be taken. 


Use in Fumigating Combs 


Fumigation of combs to kill the bee- 
moth may be done by stacking the hives, 
if they are fairly air-tight, and placing 
the dosage at the bottom of the stack, or 
by stacking the supers crisscross in a 
tight building, and sprinkling the eal- 
cium cyanide out finely on newspapers 
placed here and there about the building. 
In either event, the operator should leave 
the building as soon as possible and lock 
all doors and windows. After a twenty- 
four-hour treatment, open the building 
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sufficiently to give a draft and do not 
enter for two or three hours. 

For stacked-super fumigation, use at 
the rate of four pounds to 1000 cubic feet 
of space. Half as much will suffice for 
tight-house fumigation. These dosages 
will kill bee-moths in all stages. 

For the destruction of wild bees in 
houses, trees, rocks, and other cavities, 
a small hand dust-gun to force the dust 
in under pressure is used. Each of the 
inspectors in Wyoming is equipped with 
such a dust-gun, and wherever wild bees 
are discovered they are killed, and, if 
possible, the entrances closed. A _ hun- 
dred and thirty wild swarms were thus 
treated in one county last season. This 
will help to reduce the menace of wild 
bees in the distribution of disease. How- 
ever, this situation can not be entirely 
handled by inspectors. The method is 
here discussed in the hope that it will 
enlist beekeepers to use it in co-opera 
tion with the inspectors to eliminate as 
many wild bees as possible. In the in- 
termountain region, at least, these bees 
are a serious factor in the control of 
American foul brood. 

Use in Destroying Ants 

This same calcium cyanide is perhaps 
the most satisfactory chemical used for 
the control of ants in the apiary. Out 
yards are most often bothered with 
mound-building ants. To kill these, open 
up the mounds with a spade, throw in 
two or three tablespoonfuls of the eya 
nide, and throw the mound contents back 
over it. In a few cases the treatm ent 
may have to be repeated. Do not use 
this close to the entrance of a beehive 
or bees will be killed. In the case of the 
burrowing ants with small colonies, this 
treatment is not so satisfactory. How 
ever, with due diligence, their homes 
may all be found and cleared out by the 
same treatment as with the mound 
building ants. 

Caleium cyanide is now readily ob 
tainable on the commercial markets. The 
**G’? grade granules are satisfactory for 
all uses to which the beekeeper may 
wish to put to it. Keeping a five-pound 
can on hand is becoming a general prac 
tice among Wyoming beekeepers, and 
will doubtless become nearly universal. 

Laramie, Wyoming. 

[Every year new methods and conve- 
niences such as this are being brought 
out, which greatly lighten the beekeeper’s 
work. At the same time, each new de 
velopment, as a rule, calls for greater 
skill and intelligence to put into opera 
tion. Calcium cyanide should be a great 
boon to beekeepers, but it must be han 
dled with great care. Thus the industry 
gradually becomes more and more tech 
nical, requiring greater and greater skill 
and intelligence.—Editor. ] 
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CHEAP BUT EFFICIENT PACKING 


By John G. Jessup 
Not Necessary to Build Expensive Win- 4), 


Although it is 
claimed by a few 
that bees need no 


BEE 
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placed under the 
hives to preserve 
bottom-boards 


winter packing, it ter Cases to Provide Adequate and to keep down 
is generally agreed Protection for Bees ‘ the weeds in sum- 
that they are far mer. 


better off when well protected by a wind- 
break and packing than when exposed. 
Experiments have confirmed this belief, 
but still many bees are not packed each 
fall because of the expense involved. The 
material for the quadruple case made of 
wood costs from ten to fifteen dollars, 
and the labor of making the ease. is no 
small item. 

To eut the cost.of packing, the tarred 
felt case has been developed, such as is 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 


— 

















\ strip of wire screen with %” mesh is pat 
over the entrance to exclude mice, then a 
block of wood 1%” wide and 16” long is nailed 
on top of the projecting side rails of the bot 
tom to form a tunnel through the packing. 


For practical purposes this case gives the 
same protection that the wooden case 
gives, while the cost of packing is very 
low and the labor of packing no more 
than when the wooden eases are used. 
Usually the beekeeper will be able to se- 
cure packing material, such as wheat 
straw, leaves, or shavings at little or no 
cost. When this can be done the rest of 
the packing material will cost only from 
twelve to seventeen cents per colony. 
When baled wheat straw is purchased the 
cost of materials is from twenty to 
twenty-five cents per colony. 


No Rim Needed at Bottom 


The ordinary method of packing with 
tarred felt calls for a rim of wood en- 
tirely around the hive, or hives if they 
are packed in pairs. Our system elimi 
nates this, thus simplifying the packing 
a great deal. The colonies are packed in 
groups of two. The hive-stands are 
eliminated. This puts the hive tight to 
the ground and prevents any circulation 
of air below the hive. Tarred felt is 


As will be seen by the illustration, the 
case when completed is securely tied 
with twine. These strings are fastened 
to staples which are driven into the bot- 
tom-board. The old-fashioned frame-end 
spacing-staple is very satisfactory for 
this. Two of these staples are driven 
into the bottom-board at the side about 
three inches from the front and back, 
and one in the center of the back of the 
bottom-board. To the side staples, strings 
are tied that are long enough to come 
up over the case and tie. The string tied 
to the back staple is long enough to go 
completely over the case and wrap 
around a nail just above the entrance. 

















The strip of tarred paper which forms the 

sides is fastened in front by nailing a lath to 

the strip forming the top of the tunnel at the 

entrance. This illustration shows the packing 

in place and the tarred-paper cover about to 
be put in place. 


In order to provide a tunnel for the 
colony a strip 1”x1%”" x16” is nailed 
across the side rails of the bottom-board. 
If the yard is located where mice may 
bother, a strip of sereen of about three 
meshes to the inch, slipped in behind 
this cleat so that it drops down onto the 
bottom-board, will keep out the mice, 
but not hinder the bees from going in 
and out freely 

How Packing Is Put in Place 

When the tunnel is ready and the 
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strings are all in place, the tarred felt 
(Standard 32”, No 2) is stretched around 
the two hives, a piece having been cut 
long enough to go around both hives, 
leaving ample room for packing around 
the hives and enough for a lap of four 
to six inches. The two ends are pinned 
together with 7d box nails. A lath is 
nailed on the outside of the tarred felt 
to the upper side of the tunnel. This 
holds the felt in place and keeps the 
packing in place. The case is then pack- 
ed, the corners being filled first, to pre- 
vent them from being drawn in. After 
the sides are packed six to eight inches 
of packing material is added on top of 
the hives. The edges of the tarred felt 
are then folded in, and over all is placed 
another piece of tarred felt long enough 
to lap well down over the ends of the 
The strings are drawn up from the 
sides of the hives and tied. Those from 
the backs of the hives are brought over 
the case and tied toe nails driven into the 
lath in front. An entrance through the 
paper %”x1%” is cut and the ease is 
complete. 

In the spring the entrance can be en- 
larged as the season advances. Packing 
is completed by November first, and un- 
packing delayed until the season of cold 
nights has passed. This usually brings 
unpacking at about corn-planting time, 
or early May in our locality. 

Since experiments have shown that 
packed colonies consume about four 
pounds per colony less during the win- 


case. 





—— 
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ter than unpacked colonies (The Bee 
Hive, Volume 3, No. 3), it is certainly 
worth while to pack. The cost of pack 
ing material is actually less than the 
value of the honey saved during the win- 
ter period. In addition to this the bees 
are in much better condition in the 
spring, and therefore are able to gather 
a larger honey crop. 











After the cover is folded in place, the entire 

case is securely tied with twine which is passed 

through staples in the bottom-board at the 

sides and back and fastened to nails driven 
into the lath at the front. 


Our constantly growing apiary has 
been successfully wintered in the tarred- 
felt case for the last four years. In the 
fall of 1925 we packed 428 colonies by 
this method at Council Bluffs, with quite 
satisfactory results. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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BEE DISEASES IN UNITED STATES 


In 1906, when Dr. 
E. F. Phillips took 
charge of the Bee 
Culture Investiga- 
tions of the Bureau 
of Entomology, a 
consecutive record 
was begun of all 
samples of bees and brood sent to the 
Bee Culture Laboratory for disease diag- 
nosis. During the twenty years which 
ended December 31, 1925, records of 
many cases of disease of various kinds 
have accumulated. Samples were re- 
eeived from all parts of the United 
States, several from Canada, and some 
even from foreign countries, the samples 
in all amounting to a total of 11,924. The 
diagnostic work has developed into one 
of the important functions of this office. 
Many letters and bulletins are sent out 
each year giving information concerning 
the samples submitted and giving advice 
as to the treatment and control of the 
various bee diseases. 


By A. P. Sturtevant 


Associate Apiculturist in Charge of Bee Dis- 
ease Investigation, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 


A Study of Records of Samples Received 
by the Bee Culture Laboratory 
During Twenty Years 


Historical 

The early bac- 
teriological work of 
making the labora- 
tory diagnoses and 
much of the early 
fundamental re 
search work in 
the bacteriology of the various bee dis- 
eases were carried on by Dr. G. F. White. 
His discevery in 1906 of the specific 
cause of American foul brood, Bacillus 
larvae, was published,* and in 1912 Bacil- 
lus pluton was definitely determined by 
him as the cause of European foul brood,t 
thereby clearing up the previous confu- 
sion in the bacteriological diagnosis of 
these diseases, and laying the foundation 
for correcting the confusion in the gross 
diagnosis. 

*1906. White, G. F. The bacteria of the api- 
ary with special reference to bee diseases. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. Technical Series 14 

71912. White, @. F. The cause of European 
foul brood. U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Ent. Cir- 
cular 157. 
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About 1912 the routine diagnostic work 
was taken over by Dr. A. H. McCray, 
now deceased. He and Doctor White 
later published a bulletin in which were 
described the methods used in the labo 
ratory diagnosis of bee diseases.* From 
December 1, 1916, to the present the 
diagnosis of disease samples has been 
performed by the writer or under his su- 
pervision, the number of samples re- 
ceived having increased to such an ex- 
tent during the past few years as to re 
quire the help of an assistant. 

Only one summary of the results of 
the diagnoses of samples has been pub- 
lished during these twenty years during 
which disease records have been kept. 
In 1911, after an effort to obtain through 
correspondence with 
beekeepers samples 
of diseased brood 
from as many dif- 
ferent localities as 
possible, a bulletin 


by Doctor Phillips 
was issued giving 
information con- 
cerning the distri- 


bution of American 
foul brood and Eu- 
ropean foul brood 
in the United 
States.t At that 
time some 1800 sam- 
ples of bees and 
brood had been ex- 
amined. In this pa- 
per, from the data 
obtained, the dis- 
tribution of Ameri 
can foul brood and 
European _ foul 
brood was tabulat- 
ed by counties from 
which one or more 
samples of disease 
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of the annual reports of two of Europe’s 
noted investigators., Doctor Morgen- 
thaler,* of Switzerland, and Doctor 
Maasen,t of Germany. In these re- 
ports the diagnoses of samples of bee 
diseases for the various sections of the 
two counties are summarized, with inter- 
esting comments upon the work. It was 
thought that the beekeepers of the 
United States might be interested in the 
annual publication of reports of a similar 
nature, because the samples of bee dis- 
eases sent in for diagnosis reflect in a 
measure the conditions in the various 
beekeeping localities. Therefore, in or 
der to bring up to date the large accu- 
mulation of data and to lay a foundation 
for comparison in future publications of 
the results of diag 
noses of bee disease 
made by the Bee 
Culture Laboratory, 
the reeords of the 
past twenty 
including those for 
1925, have been 
classified and tabu 
lated. It is hoped 
that a statistical re 
port of this 
may be published 
each year. 
Factors Affecting 
the Number of 
Samples 
Sinee, with 
exceptions, practic 
ally all samples 
come in unsolicited, 
the data presented 
give only a relativ: 
indication of the 
actual amount of 
disease that might 
be expected to be 
prevalent in any 


vears, 


work 


a few 








had been received. 
This publication 
quite definitely in- 
dieated the loeali- 
ties where more or less disease was as- 
sumed to be present at that time. How- 
ever, no record of the number of samples 
from each source was given. Figures 1 
and 2 are reproductions of unpublished 
maps made by Doctor Phillips from 
these data, showing the distribution of 
the counties from which samples of dis- 
ease had been received. 
Annual Reports of Diagnoses 

About a year ago an idea was pre- 

sented to the writer while studying some 


Doctor A. P. 


United States 


*1918. McCray, A. H. and White, G. F. The 
diagnosis of bee diseases by laboratory meth- 
ods. U. 8. Dept. Agr. Bulletin 671. 

71911. Phillips, FE. F. The occurrence of 
bee diseases in the United States. U. S. Dept 
Agr., Bur. Ent. Circular 138. 
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Sturtevant, Associate Apicul- 
turist in charge of Bee Disease Investigations, 


Department of 


general locality. 
Most of the samples 
have been sent in 
for diagnosis by 
beekeepers who desired information as 
to the trouble with their colonies and as 
to the proper methods of treatment. How- 
ever, as a result of the increase in the 
work of apiary inspection in many states, 
a large number of samples have been re 
ceived from state bee inspectors. In 
some cases samples are sent in to con- 
firm the inspector’s gross diagnoses in 
the field or to convince doubting bee 
keepers. Increased interest in beekeep 
ing problems by many state entomolo 
gists, and by those in the agricultural 
colleges who are interested in beekeep- 


Agriculture. 


*Published in the Schweizerische Bienen 
Zeitung. 

+Published in the Biological Reichsanstalt 
fur Land- und Forstwirtschaft. 
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ing, has tended to add to the number of 
samples sent in each year for diagnosis. 
Those states where there has been an act- 
ive interest in beekeeping and in disease 
problems are in most cases well indi- 
cated in the various tables by the num 
ber of samples received each year. 
Other factors from time to time in the 
past twenty years may have somewhat 
distorted the relation between the 
amount and distribution of disease and 
the actual number of samples received 
each year. From Figure 3 it will be 
seen that there was a marked increase 
in the number of samples, particular- 
ly of brood, in the years 1909, 1910, 
and 1911. This did not mean, however, 
that in those years there was an epidemic 
of brood diseases. It was during this 
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after the war, largely from the Bee Cul- 
ture Office, in an effort to increase honey 
production and consumption so that it 
might take the place of sugar. Emphasis 
placed on better methods of beekeeping 
naturally stressed the question of dis- 
ease control, and thereby influenced the 
number of samples sent in for diagnosis. 

Since the end of the war the extension 
work and other propaganda have largely 
been eliminated, except as continued by 
individual states, with a concomitant fal] 
in the sample curves up to the present 
time. The effect of the improved meth. 
ods of beekeeping resulting from this 
educational work, and of the increased 
interest in eliminating disease by more 
efficient inspection work in certain states, 
has been seen, at least in the number of 
































Fig. 1.—Distribution of European foul brood by counties in 1911. 


period that numerous requests for sam- 
ples were sent out preparatory to the 
publication of Cireular 138, mentioned 
above. This effect continued decreas- 
ingly for about two years thereafter. By 
1914 the curves dropped back to a level 
of normal increase and for a few years, 
with the possible exception of American 
foul brood, which has shown a continual 


increase up to 1921, the other curves 
showed little important increase until 
1918. From 1916 to 1921, becoming more 


pronounced in 1918, there was a marked 
increase in the number of samples re- 
ceived. This increase was largely caused 
by the effects of the late war on the bee- 
keeping industry, mainly because of the 
sugar shortage. A large amount of edu- 
eational extension work and propaganda 
was carried on during and for a while 


brood samples received. 

Another factor which may in a measure 
account for the unusually high peak in 
1921 (Fig. 3) was the discovery in 1920 
by Doctor Rennie, of Scotland,* of the 
mite Tarsonemus woodi (now known as 
Acarapis woodi), the cause of the Isle 
Wight disease. With this discovery a 
search was at once begun to ascertain 
whether the mite was present in the 
United States. Requests were sent out 
by means of the various bee journals that 
year and each year since to beekeepers 
all over the country asking that samples 
of adult bees showing any abnormal 


*1921. Rennie, John. Isle of Wight disease 
in hive bees. Acarine disease. (4) The organ- 
ism associated with this disease, Tarsonemus 
woodi, n. sp. In: Trans. Roy. Soc. EWlin., V 
52, Pt. 4, No. 29, pp. 768-799. 
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symptoms be sent to the Bee Culture 
Laboratory for examination. The result 
was a marked increase in the number of 
samples of adult bees, particularly in 
1921 and each year since, and prob- 
ably some increase in the number of 
brood samples, at least for 1921 and 
a year or so after. The largest number 
of samples ever received by the Labora- 
tory came in during 1921. There has 
been no outstanding stimulus since that 
year, and most of the curves have shown 
a gradual falling off. 


The Brood Diseases 


Samples of bees and brood have been 
received from every state in the Union, 
in larger numbers from some than from 
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stant early honey flows which tend to 
prevent the development or spread of 
this disease. According to Hawkins,* 
however, Europecn foul brood is much 
more prevalent in most of the southern 
states than would be supposed. In his 
opinion excessive early swarming and the 
prevalence of black bees permit the dis- 
ease to become epidemic at times. Of 
the North Atlantic states, in New York 
and Pennsylvania, the large areas where 
buckwheat is the main source of nectar 
and comes late in the summer, European 
foul brood is able to propagate readily. 
In the north-central states, on either 
side of the Mississippi River, there seems 
to be considerable variation depending 
on the nature of the localities; but from 


















































Fig. 2.—Distribution of American foul brood by counties in 


others, depending largely upon local con- 
ditions. During the past twenty years 
samples of European foul brood have 
been received from all the states except 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, whereas only a 
comparatively few have come from Dela- 
ware, where beekeeping is not developed 
to any extent, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Ok- 
lahoma, Montana, Colorado, Utah, Ne- 
vada, and Idaho. Figure 4 shows Euro 
pean foul brood to be most prevalent in 
the localities where there are areas of 
late honey flow, or where there is often 
likelihood of occasional crop failure. In 
some of the southern states and in the 
intermountain states there are fairly con- 
*1920. Hawkins, K. Beekeeping in the 
South. Published by American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Ill. 


1911. 


nowhere else are there received as many 
samples as from New York and Pennsyl- 


vania, or from California where the 
erops are variable because of variation 
in the rainfall. Doctor Phillips has 


found that the distribution of European 
foul brood may be correlated with the 
nature of the soils. In regions where 
there is plenty of lime, clover secretes 
early and well, while in regions of acid 
soils there are likely to be crop failures 
or only plants producing late honey flows. 
The general increase in knowledge con- 
cerning improvement in beekeeping prac- 
tices, and particularly in the methods of 
control of European foul brood, appar- 
ently is reducing the losses from this 
disease as well as possibly retarding its 
spread. Furthermore, the majority of up- 
to-date beekeepers have lost their fear 
of European foul brood, and recently, es- 
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pecially in 1925, there has been a de- 
crease in the number of samples received 
from most regions. 


Samples of American foul brood have 
been received from every state in the 
Union, indicating the widespread nature 
of this disease. The greatest number of 
American foul brood samples seems to 
have come from the regions where there 
are the most commercial apiaries, with 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Cali- 
fornia leading, and the north-centrai 
group of states east of the Mississippi 
River contributing the greatest group 
total. It is interesting to compare these 
data with those illustrated in Figures 1 


and 2, taken from the data available in 
1911. This comparison would indicate 
that American foul brood has _ been 


spreading, at least wherever little effort 
has been made to check its ravages. Fur- 
thermore, the large number of samples of 
American foul brood received from some 
of the states reflects activity in the 
work of disease inspection, and the ef 
forts in certain states to eliminate the 
(lisease by such methods as area-clean-up. 
[In other states, where, supposedly, con- 
siderable disease exists, inspection werk 
has been less active, or there has been 
less co-operation with this office. Then 
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samples of diseases, so that only a few 
samples from that state have come to 
the Bee Culture Laboratory. Many of 
the southern states seem to have 
American foul brood than states 
where, but only a few of these states 
lack adequate inspection work. Missis 
sippi and Louisiana claim to have pretty 
thoroughly cleaned up American foul 
brood. Texas has some disease in cer 
tain sections, but apparently is keeping 
it well under control. In many of thes 
states, accordingto Hawkins, box hives 
are still so prevalent that it is difficult 
to determine how much may be 
present, although widespread infections 
from American foul brood are rare. 

Cases of mixed infections—that 
both American foul brood and European 


less 


else 


disease 


1s, ol 


foul brood in the same comb—were con 
sidered rare until it was shown in an 
sarlier paper by the writer* that thi 


eondition is more common than was su] 
posed. A considerable number of suel 
eases have been recorded since that time 
This condition is most prevalent in loeali 
ties where there is much American foul 
brood, and where European foul brood } 
present and allowed to run un 
checked. 

One of the outstanding developments 


also 
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of the past decade in the beekeeping in- 
dustry was the announcement by Dr. J. 
C. Hutzelman of the discovery of the 
treatment of American foul brood combs 
with alcohol-formalin solution. Combs 
infected with American foul brood, which 
previously had to be destroyed in com- 
bating the disease, can now by means of 
this disinfectant be saved, sterilized, and 
used again. Since the announcement of 
this discovery there has been more or 
less experimenting with this and similar 
solutions, and with other disinfectants. 
As a result a number of combs treated in 
various ways have been sent in to the 
see Culture Laboratory to be tested by 
means of bacteriological cultures as to 
the efficiency of the sterilizing process 
used. The results obtained with these 
cultures have been quite variable, 
both in the case of combs treated with 
alcohol-formalin solution and with other 
solutions. However, the fact that few 
cases of recurrence of disease have 
been recorded seems to indicate the suc 
cess of this new method of saving in 
fected combs. If the proper precautions 
*1922. Hutzelman, J. C. Can the combs be 
saved? New treatment for American foul brood 


by immersion in disinfectant solution. Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture. Vol. 50, No. 12, pp. 764-766. 
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are taken, the alcohol-formalin solution 
will undoubtedly do the work. Where 
recurrence does take place great care 
must be taken to be sure that reinfection 
did not arise from some outside source 
or through carelesness in treatment, 
rather than through failure of the disin- 
fecting process. This work has been 
written for publication elsewhere, with 
other material on the subject of the dis- 
infection of American foul brood combs.* 

Samples of sacbrood have been receiv- 
ed from every state but one, but this 
disease shows itself to be of far less im- 
portance than the other two diseases of 
the brood. It seldom causes much if any 
loss, and often disappears of its own ac- 
cord without treatment. Many samples 
of sacbrood are sent to the Bee Culture 
Laboratory because of the fear that they 
might be American foul brood. In both 
these diseases the larvae die at practical 
ly the same age, but a careful study of 
the symptoms easily differentiates the 
two diseases. Improvements in beekeeping 
methods create conditions at the same 
time which tend to eliminate sac-brood. 

*1926. Sturtevant, A. P. The sterilization 
of American foul-brood combs. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Circular 284. 


(To be continued.) 
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WINTERING BEES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Great Importance of Good Stores Where Winters 
Are Severe 


The winter of 1925-1926 certainly 
proved to the New Hampshire beekeepers 
the value of research work and its appli- 
cation to practical beekeeping. A heavy 
flow of honeydew late in August was 
used by the bees for winter stores, with 
the result that three-fourths of the bees 
were winter-killed and those that sur- 
vived were so weak that it took them a 
long time to build up. 

It will be reealled that Dr. Phillips 
and his associates in Washington, rea- 
soning from extensive research, came to 
the conelusion that successful wintering 
depends upon (1) sufficient winter pro 
tection, (2) a good supply of young bees 
to winter over, (3) stores of sufficient 
quantity to keep the bees from starving 
and of a quality that contains very little 
or no indigestible material. 

The bees start clustering in the hive 
at 57°, and never let the temperature 
drop below this point. They keep the 
temperature up by muscular exercise and 
by forming a compact cluster which con 
serves the heat. The necessity of protee- 
tion is brought about by the fact that, 
the colder the temperature outside the 
cluster, the higher the bees will raise 
the temperature inside the cluster. 

Poor stores, or indigestible honev, 
make the bees restless and cause tem- 
peratures to rise. When the temperature 
rises sufficiently the queen starts lay- 
ing, and the bees have a lot of young 
to care for in addition to their other 
troubles. This is the last straw and prob- 
ably spells doom for the colony. 

In the examination of 30 or more win- 
ter-killed colonies in the spring of 1926, 
the above steps could be traced very 
readily. The bees succumbed when they 
reached the black gummy licoricelike 
honeydew honey. It was uncapped, but 
not used. All the digestible honey was 
used up first, leaving a patch of honey- 
dew very often right in the center of 
the comb. The combs were spotted from 
the undigested matter, while every hive 
had from one to three frames filled with 
eggs. Some of the hives showed typical 
signs of starvation. 

As a remedy for poor stores, feeding 
sugar syrup and giving bees frames of 
early honey are recommended. The latter 
is not practicable in New England. Our 
average production is so low and the re- 
tail price of native honey so high that 


it pays the New England beekeeper to 
feed sugar syrup. Twenty-five to thirty 
pounds per colony is sufficient. Outdoor 
wintering is preferred to cellar winte1 
ing, as it gives the bees a chance to fly 
in warm days. 

A water-proof packing-case with six to 
eight inches of dry packing will winter 
the bees in excellent condition. In my 
own experience October 15 to 25 is early 
enough to pack the bees, and I prefer to 
unpack them by May 1. I have had 
swarms from packed colonies with two 
supers before May 1. Unless the colonies 
are very strong I prefer to winter in one 
hive-body. The food-chamber as advised 
by Gleanings is preferable to a second 
hive-body for colonies that are not strong. 
In any case the stores must be of digest 
ible honey or of sugar syrup if the colony 
is to survive. J. R. Hepler. 

Durham, New Hampshire. 
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OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVERTISING 


Effective Free Advertising of Honey to Be Had 
by Little Effort 


[I have been noting the various articles 
in Gleanings in regard to increased ad 
vertising of honey, and it seems to me 
that beekeepers in general are neglect ag 
a means of advertising that would do an 
enormous amount of good with no cost 
to themselves. 

I have kept bees as a pastime for 
the last two years, and get a great deal 
of enjoyment out of working with them 
and observing their habits. Last spring 
I was called on to make a talk before a 
department of the Women’s Federated 
Clubs in this city; and as my time fot 
preparation was short, I decided to talk 
on a subject which needed no prepara 
tion, namely, bees and their habits. The 
talk was well received and seemed to be 
of great interest to every one present. 
This encouraged me, and when it came my 
turn to put on a program at Rotary | 
delivered the same talk. The other mem 
bers were very much interested and asked 
questions until the meeting ran twice as 
long as our Rotary meetings usually run. 
A part of the speech was printed in the 
next day’s local paper, occupying a full 
column on the front page. 

Since that time I have delivered the 
same speech before a local church society 
and the farm bureau of an adjoining 
eounty. A few days ago the local cor 
respondent of the Des Moines Register 
obtained a copy of the speech from me 
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and it was printed in the Sunday issue of 
his paper. It seems to me that if every 
beekeeper in the country would take ad- 
vantage of his opportunities we could ob- 
tain a good many thousand dollars’ worth 
of advertising space free. 

Red Oak, Ia. H. F. Gochenour. 
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AN ADJUSTABLE TUNNEL DEVICE 


A Simple Arrangement by Which Hives Are 
Easily Adjusted in Winter Case 


Tunnels such as are commonly used in 
winter packing-cases are, in the experi 
ence of the writer, the most unsatisfac- 
tory part of the case. It is exasperating 
to find that, of the whole lot of tunnels 
so painstakingly prepared last year, only 
a few can be used again without altera 
tion or at least some make-shift adjust 
ment such as eovering cracks with pieces 
of lath or plugging in around the ends 
with one thing or another. Even those 
tunnels that fit well sometimes slip from 
their places while attempting to get the 
properly located in the packing 
ease, and are the source of considerable 
A few beekeepers build into 
their packing-cases a combined hive-bot- 
tom and tunnel, and thereby avoid this 
difficulty, but such an arrangement adds 
considerably to the cost. A year ago the 
writer solved the problem by a method 
which has proven to be highly satisfac 


hives 


annovanee, 


tory. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the simple construction of the device and 
how it is used. The hive-body is moved 
backwards on the hive-bottom just far 
enough to allow a plain board, a, to be 
laid across the side rails, thereby form- 
ing the tunnel, as shown in B. This 
leaves an opening at the rear which is 
to be closed with a piece of medium- 
weight galvanized iron, b, of proper di 
mensions to close the opening and allow 
an inch or so to lap over the rear eni 
of the hive-bottom; besides an ineh 
along the opposite edge which is turned 
up at right angles to the rest of the 
sheet, giving rigidity and providing a 
convenient way for fastening it in place. 

In practice the procedure followed is 
to break the propolis holding the hive 
bottom and slip the sheet metal, b, clear 
in to place, fastening it securely with a 
bill-poster tack driven into the rear of 
the hive-body. The hive-body is now 
pulled back just far enough to accommo- 
date the board, a. The bottom is then 
fastened to the hive-body by just one 
crate-staple on each side, so that minor 
adjustments may be made when placing 
the hive in the ease. In this way a tight 
fitting tunnel may be secured quickly and 
easily. The only precaution necessary is 
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to see that the ends of the side rails are 
flush with the front edge of the floor of 
the hive-bottom. Such an adjustment, 
when needed, usually is very easy to 
make, and, once made, seldom requires 
further attention. 

In C, a hive is shown in place in a 
packing-case of the type preferred by 
the writer. It is essentially the lowa 
winter case built deep enough to accom- 
modate two hive-bodies for winter with 
ten inches of top packing which, when 
removed in the spring, permits the addi- 
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tion of a third story while the colony 
continues to enjoy the benefits of protec 
tion until settled warm weather. Bees 
need protection during the spring brood 
rearing period much more than they need 
it during the winter. 

In summing up the advantages of this 
tunnel device, the following may be men- 
tioned: (1) The tunnel is a part of the 
hive—not a separate unit; (2) it is ex 
tremely adjustable; (3) occupies verv 
little space when stored; (4) its cost is 
low—about 12% cents each for the sheet- 
metal pieces all cut, trimmed, bent, and 
punched. ©. 'W. Park. 

Ames, Iowa. 
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WINTERING SURPLUS QUEENS 


How to Have a Number of Extra Queens Next 
Spring 


At this time of the year all good bee- 
keepers endeavor to have their colonies 
as strong as possible for the winter. All 
that do not measure up to required 
strength are united. It often happens 
that the colonies to be united are headed 
with real good, prolific queens which the 
beekeeper may be very glad to have the 
following spring to save colonies that 
may have lost their queens during the 
winter, or are headed with drone-laying 
or failing queens. By uniting colonies 
in the orthodox method, half of the 
queens of the united colonies are lost, 
but there is no reason why the uniting 
can not be done and yet save these valu- 
able queens. 

The following method of uniting weak 
colonies or nuclei has been successfully 
practiced in the Dominion Experimental 
Farm Apiaries at Ottawa and elsewhere 
in Canada. In the fall of the year, when 
the bees begin to cluster on the combs, 
all colonies that do not have enough 
bees to cover more than five combs are 
marked, and from each one of them five 
of the lightest combs are removed, the 
bees shaken from these back into the 
hives, and the remaining combs pushed 
over to one side of the hive for the bees 
to cluster on. The following day a tight- 
fitting division-board is placed in the 
center of half of the colonies from which 
combs had been removed, and then the 
combs and bees from the other half of 
the colonies are removed from their hives 
and placed in those fitted with division- 
boards, thus bringing two weak colonies 
together in one hive with a thin divi 
sion-board between them, and, what is of 
more importance, no queens are de- 
troyed. 

Success in wintering two queens in one 
hive depends entirely upon making the 
two compartments bee-eight, otherwise 
one of the queens will be lost. The two 
points that are liable to be overlooked 
are: First, the space back of the metal 
support on which the frames rest. This 
space must be closed beneath the lugs 
of the division-board. Second, the space 
in front of the division-board and be- 
neath the front wall of the hive. A small 
block of wood about 10 to 12 inches 
long pushed in the center of the hive en- 
trance so as to touch the front end of 
the division-board will overcome the dif- 
ficulty and at the same time provide an 
entrance at each corner—one for each 
compartment. These double colonies can 
be fed in the same manner as a single 
colony, and can also be wintered in the 
cellar or outside winter case. 
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In the spring one queen from each 
double colony may be removed and in- 
troduced where needed. At the time of 
removing the queen the division-board 
may also be removed and the bees of 
both sides will unite without any fight- 
ing whatever. Should none of the queens 
be required for other colonies, the bees 
and queen from one side of the double 
colony may be transferred to another 
hive as soon as it becomes strong enough. 
Where this has been done it has been 
found that the double colonies yield lar- 
ger crops than ordinary single colonies, 
The main point, however, is that surplus 
queens can thus be wintered over safely. 

C. B. Gooderham, Dominion Apiarist. 

Ottawa, Canada. 
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BECOME OUR OWN BEST CUSTOMERS 
Using Honey Instead of Sugar for Feeding Bees 


Beekeeping has passed its initial 
stages of development. A great amount 
of time and money has been spent in re 
search, working out problems such as 
disease-control, swarm-control, and quan- 
tity production. What has been done to 
dispose of the crop? This is what every 
beekeeper will have to help solve, and to 
a great extent he can help by using hon- 
ey instead of sugar every opportunity he 
has to do so. One way to do this is to 
leave enough honey in the hives to win 
ter and spring the colonies, thus doing 
away with a large amount of labor con- 
nected with extracting and feeding. By 
doing so the beekeeper becomes his own 
best customer and deserts the ranks of 
his greatest enemy by eliminating the 
sugar bill. 

Other ways in which beekeepers can 
help are by using honey on their own 
tables and advocating the use of honey 
to their friends, and by using any cam- 
paigning methods to induce the public to 
use natural, wholesome, easily assimi- 
lated foods such as honey. 

The Lord helps those who help them- 
selves, and if beekeepers do not try to 
help themselves out of depressed chaos, 
striving to uphold their humble yet hon- 
orable profession, then we may retire to 
the small garden behind the house, where, 
in the twilight of the summer evening, 
the few skeps, peopled by our beloved 
eler returning with her load, supplies 
friends, and the hum of the weary trav- 
the poetical sphere, and dream of the 
mysteries that lie hidden beneath the 
dome of a great republic, as did our fore- 
fathers in the days of Aristotle. 

Thomas Wood Anderson. 

Hemmingford, Quebec, Canada. 
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AMONG EUROPEAN BEEKEEPERS 


Dr. Phillips Writes His Impressions of Beekeeping 
Beyond the Atlantic 


The editor asks that I give an impres- 
sion of the trip which Mrs. Phillips and 
I took to Switzerland, France, England, 
and Seotland this summer. That is im- 
possible in cold type and for one who 
can not convey his meaning in words any 
better than I can, for we had the most 
wonderful experience of our lives. We 
spent two happy days with the president 
of the German-Swiss Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Fr. Leuenberger, and with 
Dr. Otto Morgenthaler, the celebrated 
Swiss investigator of bee diseases. We 
were taken to the Jungfrau and to Grin- 
dlewald one day, and Emmenthal to visit 
a large apiary the second day. Then we 
went through the Alps to Sion, where 
the French-Swiss beekeepers were in ses- 
sion. There we had a banquet and the 
next day an excursion into the Alps with 
them. 

On June 14 we went to Nice, France, 
where we were met by our old friend 
Baldensperger, known everywhere on 
both sides of the water as ‘‘Pére Bal- 
dens.’? He went with us across southern 
France to Bordeaux and then to Paris, 
on which trip we had fifteen banquets in 
fifteen days with various beekeepers’ so- 
cieties. I did not gain twenty pounds, but 
one of the members of our party of two 
did; but I shall not mention any names. 
In Paris we met Perret-Maisonneuve, the 
well-known French writer on queen- 
rearing, the officers of the Central So- 
ciety, and other interesting beekeepers. 


On July 11 we went to London, and 
then the fun began in England. We were 
entertained at field days by the British 
Beekeepers’ Association, the Apis Club, 
and by several county associations, at- 
tended the conference of the Apis Club, 
and visited many important English bee- 
keepers. The Minister of Agriculture, 
through his adviser in beekeeping, Mr. 
W. Herrod-Hempsall, planned a wonder- 
ful ten-day trip through central and west- 
ern England for us. 


Then to Seotland where we met still 
more good people: John Anderson, of 
Aberdeen; A. H. E. Wood, of Glassel; 
Tinsley, of Kilmarnock; Thake, of Cu- 
par, and a host of others. There was a 
banquet for us at Aberdeen, a field meet- 
ing at Cupar with the Fifeshire beekeep 
ers, and one at the West of Scotland Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The last named was 
on August 27, and the next day we sailed 
for home. 

This was to be an impression, not a 
history, and I hope to tell something 
about whom and what we saw later. There 
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is one outstanding impression, and that 


is not a new one by any means. The 
eare of bees sometimes inoculates the 
beekeeper with poison and causes him to 
be at odds with all the world, but those 
who are thus affected are indeed rare. 
The vast majority become inoculated 
with honey, and these are the ones whom 
we met on the other side. In trying 
vainly to express our thanks for their 
wonderful hospitality on several occa- 
sions, I could think of nothing better to 
say than that beekeepers on the two 
sides of the ocean are exactly alike. The 
American beekeepers can take this as a 
compliment, for we never met kinder or 
finer people than we did on this trip. 


Another impression may be stated here 
briefly; namely, that there is a great eag 
erness on the part of our co-workers on 
the other side to get facts about Ameri- 
can beekeeping. They want to know all 
about what we are doing, so that it be 
hooves us to be careful what we write. 
for fear of misleading them. I encoun- 
tered instances in which beekeepers of 
the other side had been misled by the 
ravings of an inexperienced beekeeper on 
this side, not knowing that he is not a 
wise guide, so that our editors should 
exercise great care in admitting under- 
ripe experiences into their pages. To a 
surprising degree the beekeepers of the 
other side know what is going on with 
us, for the best ones read our journals 
and follow our doings closely. They 
know far more of us than we do of them, 
which I do not say boastfully, for we 
have much to learn from them which 
we now miss almost entirely. 


I have at times heard American bee 
keepers say that the beekeepers of En- 
rope are not ‘‘practical,’’ probably 
meaning by that that they are not en 
gaged in beekeeping to such a large ex- 
tent as are some of our beekeepers. What- 
ever they may mean, it is untrue, for I 
saw as fine and as well managed apiaries 
on the other side as I ever saw in this 
country. I also saw some rather poor 
ones, and so I have on this side. I took 
no census of apiaries on the trip, but I 
sincerely think that we are not as far 
ahead as our American boastfulness may 
have led us to believe. In so far as we 
neglect what is being done abroad, we 
are making a most serious mistake. 

It will be recalled that Doctor Miller 
learned to read French and German 
rather late in life so that he would not 
miss what was happening on the other 
side. It would be a good plan if more 
beekeepers followed this example. I wish 
that I read these languages more freely 

but you should hear me trying to make 
a speech in French! E. F. Phillips. 

Ithaea, N. Y. 
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SIFTINGS 





[. should like to share the optimism of 
the Editor in regard to sweet clover in 
the East; but, after watching it for a 
good many years, it seems to me to be 
quite too sensitive to climatie conditions 
to be anywhere near as valuable as in 
the West. Still, some years it is very 
helpful, and we are glad to see farmers 
appreciate it more and more. 


It just about takes away one’s breath 
to read of the big crops of honey in the 
great Northwest about which Mr. Law 
rence tells us on pages 583-586. Yet in 
closing he says there are only four things 
necessary to produce a big crop of honey 
in the Northwest, or anywhere else: 
‘‘First, a good location; second, big 
hives; third, good stock; fourth, good 
management.’’ This is easy to remem- 
ber. 


Unusually interesting are the reports 
of the honey crop from all over the 
United States, not because they are all 
good but because they are so uneven. 
What should make the difference? With 
us clover was unusually abundant from 
June 20 to August 1. For three weeks 
honey was stored rapidly, when suddenly 
the clover ceased to yield and bees ap- 
parently have gathered only enough since 
to live on. What is the trouble? Who 
ean tell? 


That is a good point the Editor makes 
on page 573 about the ‘‘Better Finish 
for Comb Honey.’’ We ean certainly ap- 
preciate the fact that noticing the differ- 
ence in finish takes away the montony of 
scraping and grading. In order to make 
it still more interesting it is desirable 
that every super should have penciled 
on it or on a section the number of the 
hive from which it was taken, and the 
yard if there is more than Then, 
when through with the grading, it is easy 
to make a list of colonies that do the 
best work. 


one. 


I have found myself wondering many 
times the past year whether Mr. James 
I. Hambleton ean fill the place vacated 
by Dr. Phillips in the Department of Ag 
riculture at Washington; but after read 
ing his crisp article on page 588 on the 
certification of honey, I am no longer 
worrying. His head is level and he is not 
afraid to strike out straight from the 
shoulder. I have been thinking for some 
time of writing an article along this line, 
but have not been well enough to do so; 
and now Mr. Hambleton has said some 





by J.E.Crane Bie 





better than I could hav 
He has my sincere thanks. 


things much 
said them. 


The problem of marketing honey is of 
perennial interest, so we can not help but 
appreciate the offer of the Kellogg Con 
pany to mention the healthfulness of 
honey as a sweet. Now let 
match it by offering it in the most at 
tractive way. Mr. Frank V. Faulhaber 
has some valuable hints along this lin 
on page 589. Especially valuable is the 
suggestion of good blotters that will 
keep reminding one summer and winter 
of the value of honey, and will not be 
thrown into the waste basket as other 
advertising matter is. 


beekeepers 


I have received from H. F. Vogt a clip 
ping from Capper’s Weekly, in which 
one Mrs. Hamilton says: ‘‘A bandit bee 
never reforms.’’ It is easier to make 
statements than to prove them false or 
true. Let us look at this. At one time 
we may be looking over a yard when rob- 
ber bees will follow us in large numbers 
from morning until night, and it is only 
by great care we can prevent serious 
trouble. A week or ten days later there 
is a good flow of nectar, when we may 
open hives without trouble or leave hon- 
ey exposed without danger of its being 
earried off. What has become of all the 
robbers? Have they gone to some other 
yard, or are they all dead? It seems rea 
sonable to suppose that they have re- 
formed and become honest, industrious, 
self-respecting bees. I shall think so un- 
til some one can prove the contrary. 


Agricultural writers have told us man) 
times how one who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before is a 
benefactor to the race. Quite true. But 
Mr. Morley Pettit tells us on pages 576, 
577, and 578, how one man may do two 
days’ work in one and thus save one dav. 
This opens a great field for thought. How 
true it is that the value of a man depends 
on what he ean do in a day rather tha 
on the time he works! It has seemed to 


me that one of the mistakes the labor 
unions have made is to insist that eacl 
man should receive the same pay with 


out regard to his capacity. This is w 
just to the employer and laborer alike. 
I notice other successful beekeepers are 
just as insistent on short cuts as Mr. Pet 
tit; and well they may be, for it does not 
pay to produce honey as some do. I be 
lieve Mr. Pettit’s method of 
syrup is all right, but care should be tak 
en to have every grain of sugar dis 
solved. 


making 


& 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


By W. J. NOLAN 








An ediet compelling certain classes of 
people to keep at least a prescribed num- 
ber of colonies of bees was issued in one 
of the German states in 1702, according 
to the Leipziger Bienen-Zeitung for Au 
gust. 

People in this country hear so little 
about cyclones in other lands that it 
may prove a surprise to hear of a very 
destructive cyclone in Switzerland this 
summer which destroyed buildings, and, 
of course, damaged many apiaries. Pic- 
tures showing the work of the storm are 
to be found in the Bulletin de la Societe 
Romande d’Apiculture for August. 


The statement appears in Die Biene 
for August that the English fruit crop 
fell off in proportion as the bees there 
succumbed to the Isle of Wight disease. 
This is a feature of the recent scourge 
to English beekeeping which has appar- 
ently attracted no attention in this coun- 
try, and little, if any, notice has been 
given to it in British bee journals. 

Reading more like the description of 
a erowd at a world-series baseball game 
than at a beekeepers’ meeting is the de- 
scription of the gathering of British bee- 
keepers at the apiary of W. Herrod 
Hempsall at Luton on July 16 in honor 
of Doctor and Mrs. Phillips. Thus in the 
British Bee Journal we read that ‘‘one 
enthusiast traveled many miles on a 
push bicycle loaded with his tent and 
sleeping kit, and camped the previous 
night in a field adjacent to the apiary.’’ 
It is reported as having been the largest 
beekeepers’ meeting ever held in Great 
Britain. Four hundred messages express 


ing regret at inability to attend were 
also received. 
Various substitutes for beeswax have 


heen listed and briefly deseribed in re- 
cent issues of the Bulletin de la Societe 
Romande d’Apiculture by Alin Caillas. 


Some of those mentioned are: Japanese 
vegetable wax; Chinese vegetable wax; 
fiber-wax, an extract from raphia; flower 
wax, obtained from the residue of flow 
ers used in making perfumes; paraffins, 
and eeresins. Sometimes a yellow bees- 
wax color is given to beeswax substitutes 
by adding certain coloring material, while 
« Swiss firm is reported to have put on 
the market a synthetic perfume which 
will impart the odor of beeswax. 
Statements have appeared on more than 
one oceasion in bee journals in this coun 
try which would lead one to think that 
the official language in all South America 
is Spanish, when, as a matter of fact, 


Portuguese is the official language in 
over one-third of the continent geograph- 
ically. This is due to the fact that Bra 
zil is a Portuguese-speaking country. 


Brazil is of much interest to beekeep 
ers in the United States because of the 
large amount of wax which has come 
from there to this country in the past. 
In a recent issue of the Archiv fur Bien- 
enkunde, Professor Schenk, the founder 
of modern beekeeping in Brazil and 
known to many readers of Gleanings 
through his visit to this country in 1920, 
gave a description of beekeeping in his 
eountry. The total number of beekeep- 
ers is estimated to be between 100,000 
and 150,000. Bees were first introduced 
by Jesuit missionaries. These early bees 
account for many of the wild swarms ex- 
isting at present. In the middle of the 
last century German colonists made a 
more effectual introduction of bees, 
bringing in, of course, those native to 
their own country. Italian bees are now 
beginning to spread through the land, x 
movement begun when Professor Schenk 
was commissioned by his government to 
take back from the United States some 
Italian queens. 


Brazil has such a wide range of ¢li- 
mate that the possibilities for honey 


flora are much varied. The original for 
est trees yield little bee pasturage, but 
the vegetation which springs up after 
these are cut furnishes a good source of 
nectar. In some sections the honey erop 
is obtained from orange trees. Buck 
wheat is mentioned as giving promise of 
becoming another important plant for 
the beekeeper in proper regions, and the 
same holds for white and sweet clover. 
It is interesting to note that the prices 
given as prevailing for honey and wav 
are more nearly alike than is the case in 
this country. The retail price for honev 
in Porto Alegre is said to be about 21 
cents per pound. = 


Neither brood diseases nor the adult 
bee diseases commonly known in other 
countries offer Brazilian beckeepers great 
difficulty at present. A condition which 
might be termed ‘‘autumn dwindling’ 
does present such a serious problem, how 
ever, that a specialist, Doctor Schmidt, 
has been engaged to study it. The mite, 
Adcaranis woodi, has not vet been found 
in Brazil, and, in an attempt to prevent 
bringing it in from other countries, the 
importation of adult bees is prohibited as 
in the United States. Braula coeca, the 
bee louse, has been found at times. 
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ED) From NORTH. EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 





In Southern California—Pees i” 

general 
seem to be in good condition for tall and 
winter so far as stores are concerned. If 
all colonies could now be requeened with 
young queens, what a crop could be pro- 
duced next year with proper conditions 
prevailing! Far too little attention is 
given to this all-important branch of the 
industry. ‘‘Lay them by,’’ as the farmer 
says of his corn, is all too true of the 
great majority of beekeepers. Some will 
look well to this requeening, but many 
will go on in the same old way only to 
have some excuse when they do not get 
their share of the honey when next year 
rolls round. Disease is well under con 
trol. With a good honey flow the bees 
are much better able to battle disease, 
and with a little assistance usually clean 
up well. [This evidently refers to Euro- 
pean foul brood.—Editor. ] 

In talking with beekeepers from dif- 
ferent sections of southern Colifornia I 
learn that, while some made a very sat- 
isfactory crop, others produced only a 
fair or small crop. Demand is a little 
stronger since the crop is all harvested, 
and it is hoped that the prices will be 
such as to leave a little profit in the pock 
ets of the beekeepers. A man from the 
middle west said that the farmers have 
produced four crops which sold under the 
cost of production. I think that many 
beekeepers of our section could tell a 
similar story. Not that a normal crop 
would not have sold at a profit, but the 
short crops left the balance on the wrong 
side of the ledger. 

I am again writing from the mountain 
cabin, September 3. The fall winds are 
just beginning to blow, and as they sing 
through the trees it certainly has a rest 
ful quieting effect on a fellow. I have 
been visiting with a man who has lived 
in southern California since 1872. He 
has fished in the streams, hunted over the 
hills, and eamped.over much of what is 
now Riverside and San Bernardino coun- 
ties, and tells many interesting tales of 
the early days. One of the things of in- 
terest to me is that even at that early 
day there were trout in the small moun 
tain streams. How they got there is a 
mystery, as many of the streams have 
reached the ocean only once or twice in 
the memory of the white settlers. An- 
other interesting event was the tremen 
dous floods that oceurred about 1862, 
covering thousands of acres of what is 
now productive farm land. Just as 
precaution it is well to place the apiar: 
on higher ground, for, as the old saying 


goes, ‘‘What has been will be.’’ Som: 
day we shall again have big floods on 
this lower ground. 

We are pleased to see the editorials on 
advertising in relation to selling honey. 
Now an idea strikes me that much goo: 
can be attained if one of us in each com 
munity will see that his local paper gets 
an item occasionally about the bee busi 
ness and the merits of honey as a health 
food. The papers are always glad to get 
items of local interest, and bees always 
interest many readers. One thing seems 
certain, and that is that we honey pro 
ducers must toot our own horn at every 
opportunity if we are going to keep hon 
ey in its rightful place alongside syrups 
and sugars. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 


o - * 


Recent rains have great 
ly improved conditions 
over a large part of the state, as they 
have been reported quite general. Along 
the lower Gila River bees are gathering 
pollen from sage brush, salt brush, ani 
water moody. In the area just mentioned 
more bees die during July and August 
from heat than die from cold or during 
the entire winter months. A large per 
cent of queens play out or turn drone 
layers during July and August. 

While no honey is extracted at this 
time of year outside of the farming dis 
tricts, the bees usually build up to good 
condition for winter. Rabbitbrush wi!! 
soon be in bloom over a wide area of the 
state, and furnishes a small amount of 
nectar for brood-rearing. On the higher 
elevations the bees are building up fast 
at this time, as they are gathering con 
siderable pollen and some honey, which 
makes it very favorable for queen-rearing 
and dividing. 

Sage is in heavy bloom at present, but 
the past month has been too dry for it 
to be of much value as a honey plant un 
1ess recent rains help it more than now 
appears probable. It blooms. steadily 
from now until heavy frost. 

We find it very satisfactory at this 
time of year to raise queens and divide 
colonies by putting a wire sereen and 
an excluder between, and having a queen 
above and below for the winter. Should 
there be any winter loss it is easy to set 
them apart in the spring and fill up all 
empty hives. This saves dividing th: 
original colonies in the spring. 

Our state bee inspector passed through 
a few days ago and reported foul brood 
wiped out of its stronghold in this state. 


In Arizona 
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Four years ago it had a very good start; 
but, thanks to our present inspector, it 
has been stamped out until there are only 
two or three cases of it in the state. He 
said if he couldn’t wipe it out he would 
resign his position. I believe most states 
would profit if they had inspectors like 
him. Leslie Wedgworth. 
Oracle, Ariz. 


The weather during the 
month of August was nor- 
mal over the greater portion of the 
Texas beekeeping territory. This means 
that hot dry weather prevailed and little 
if any honey flow occurred. The latter 
part of the month the central and north- 
ern parts of the state were visited by 


In Texas 


rains, and brood-rearing, accompanied 
by a fall honey flow, has commenced. 
The colonies during this month have 


shown very decidedly the summer brood- 
less period. This began about the 14th 
of July and ended near the 25th of Au- 
gust. During the second week in August 
very little brood could be found in any 
hives. 

The broodless period is a remarkable 
provision of nature to conserve stores, 
especially in locations where there is 
little or no fall honey flow. During the 
abnormal season of 1925, when brood 
was reared throughout the summer, 40 or 
50 pounds of stores were used during 
July and August. This year, when little 
or no brood was present, the scale colo- 
nies showed a loss of only five pounds 
per colony during this time. 

When all the data relative to the 
spring occurrence of the disappearing dis- 
ease were at hand, and a number of the 
beekeepers whose apiaries suffered from 
the trouble were called into conference, 
the trouble proved to be the same as the 
‘‘spring dwindling’’ of the northern 
states. A study of the data on the oe- 
currence of this trouble shows that the 
disease oceurs only during those springs 
when the temperature is below normal 
and the precipitation above. A curious 
after-effect of this condition is the high 
mortality among queens, the queens 
which die being only the young and most 
vigorous ones. The probable explanation 
of their death is the prolonged laying 
period oceasioned by the long cold 
spring. In many enses the normal egg- 
laying period was doubled in length. 
This condition created an immense 
demand for queens; and, while it 
worked a hardship on beekeepers 
year, it will probably mean an 
in the crop next 


has 
has 
this 
inerease 
season. 

The honey-plant condition is normal. 
The majority of the annual plants made 
heavy seed crops, and the fall rains whieh 
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have now commenced will give the seeds 
an opportunity to sprout and establish 
the new plant before winter sets in. 


Older beekeepers will remember Dr. 
George J. Elam, of central Texas. Just 
when he became a beekeeper is not 


known, but it was shortly after the Civil 
War. He was prominent as a beekeeper 
and a speaker on agricultural subjects for 
many years. Some ten years ago he 
turned over his beekeeping interests to 
his son-in-law, Dr. Bemis, who conducted 
the work until the time of his death four 
years ago. Dr. Elam died July 26 in his 
eighthy-fifth year. H. B. Parks. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


* ° . 


Bees have been mak- 
ing a living and per- 
haps a little more since the end of the 
main honey flow, and robbing bees are 
not causing any trouble yet if care is 
taken not to expose any honey. One re- 
port from Langlade County, about one 
hundred miles north of my location, says 
that 75 per cent of the crop there is bass 
wood honey, and that a good crop was 
harvested, but not as much as last year. 
Fireweed failed to yield there this sea 
son. Our own crop is more than we es 
timated it would be. 


In Wisconsin 


The beekeeping problem uppermost in 
the minds of the beekeepers is the sale 
of honey. All want to sell in a short 
time—do it quickly and get the money. 
But for all to sell quickly and get the 
price that honey should bring seems to 
be impossible under the present market 
ing conditions. Price-cutting is the re 
sult of these conditions. It has been said 
that supply and demand fix the price, 
and it surely does in localities where 
there are many honey producers close to- 
gether with many bees and fair to good 
crops. The cost of production would be less 
in such an area, and the cost of distribu- 
tion should be less for honey sold locally. 
But the cost of selling is greater because 
some beekeepers will sell at a sacrifice. 
Usually these same producers are the 
first ones to sell honey to grocers and 
house-to-house trade, and sometimes the 
honey is not as ripe as it should be. These 
same grocers and people are approached 
again and again by other beekeepers, un 
til many finally giveup and _ express 
themselves as preferring to sell in a 
wholesale way if they ean get the right 
price; but to sell quickly a sacrifice price 
must be made. The honey is being held 
by some until there is a demand for it, 
but some of these producers are the ones 
who have some of last year’s crop on 
hand today. E, Hassinger, Jr. 

Greenville, Wis. 
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In Southern Indiana . his - $e 

peen it 
freakiest season ever known here. The 
spring was exceedingly backward, then 
in June a drought set in which lasted 


well into July and was the driest on ree 
ord. In August the heavens opened and 
the rain descended and kept descending. 
At this writing, September 8, the weath- 
er is still rainy. They tell us that this 
the wettest August in the 
tory of the weather bureau. The result 
is that the honey crop is irregular. The 
dry weather early caused the white clo- 
ver to fail completely and the sweet clo- 
ver was but half a crop. The exceeding 
ly dry weather was good for the blue 
vine, or ‘‘dry-weather vine,’’ as it is 
sometimes called. This vine gave a fair 
crop till the rains stopped it. The rains 
caused the smartweed to grow in profu- 
sion, and the bees are still working it 
when they get a chance between showers. 

I have never seen weeds and grass 
grow as they have this September. Corn- 
fields are fairly overgrown with all kinds 
of weeds. This will probably give us a 
light honey flow from late flowers such 
as asters. The heavy rains have caused 
the clover to germinate, and the 
white and sweet clover promise well for 
next year. 


has been his 


seed 


There is a considerable acreage of al 
falfa here, and the acreage is being in- 


ereased each year. When it is in full 
bloom the bees cover the blossoms and 
one would infer that they gathered a 


large amount of honey from them; but 
as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
not a drop of alfalfa honey goes into the 
combs. The bees probably get a little, 
but it is consumed as fast as gathered. 

There are not as many colonies of bees 
in these parts as formerly, due to the 
heavy winter loss and the fact that. on 
account of weather conditions there 
practically no swarming this year. 

Vineennes, Ind. Jay Smith. 


was 


In Porto Rico — Tle season in Porto 
Rico has been a dis 
uppointing one tor several reasons. First, 


many parts of the island are overstocked. 


This condition may result in a erop in 
average to good years, but in poor years, 
like this one, vields little for the work. 


Second, the rainfall for most of the year 


was very light, and when the rain did 
come it arrived in time to ruin the flush 
of bloom that was on at that time. Third, 
the West Indian hurricane which swept 


the island the last of July blew off manv 
of the leaves and branches of the trees, 
to sav nothing of blowing down the trees 
themselves. So it will be necessary to 
grow more before any bloom can be ex- 
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pected from the old trees and shrubs, 
Most of the banana plantations and fruit 
trees all over the island were damaged. 
In some parts all fruit was destroyed and 
in other localities only half a crop may 
be obtained. 

The amount of honey shipped out dur 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30 was 
1,970,573 pounds. This makes a fair 
showing in comparison with the past 
five-year average of 2,223,324 pounds a 
year. However, when we compare the 
calendar year for 1926 there will be a 
much poorer showing, as the effects of 
the hurricane will then be shown. Many 
of the beekeepers are eager to sell at 
sacrifice prices. We may look for this 
condition to remedy itself, as it is bound 
to result in a decrease of the colonies in 
the parts that are overcrowded. So those 
who stick will come out all right in the 
end. 

From reports I have had, there are se\ 
eral beekeepers who are contemplating 
shipping bees into the states and trying 
their luck in the North. However, I fear 
they will meet many problems on the 
mainland of which they have no idea, 
such as wintering and disease. These 
are not problems in Porto Rico, as we do 
not have either winter or the brood dis 
eases. 

The price of honey as quoted in the 
leading seaports is far too low, and has 
been so for the past year, having ranged 
from 60 to 70 cents a gallon for this pe 
riod. As far as I am able to learn. no 
one is holding any of his crop for bet 
ter prices, as those who did so last year 
lost out. Penn G. Snyder. 

Aibonito, Porto Rico. 


- * * 


In Wyoming The honey flow is 

over in Wyoming, 
and the honey crop is very disappoint 
ing, as previously predicted. C. H. Ran 
ney, president of the state association, 
says that he has the lightest crop in the 
history of beekeeping in the Lander Val 
ley. That means the lightest crop in 
twenty years. The Lander Valley is the 
most dependable section of the state, and 
when that fails it is a sure sign of a fail 


ure elsewhere. Such has been the case, 
as no region of the state has a normal 


honey erop. 
somewhere 
cent of last 

Wyoming is looking forward to an ear 
ly establishment of headquarters of the 
new government bee eulture laborator 
at the University of Wyoming. A co 
tract of co-operation with the university; 
has been offered the Bureau of Entomol! 
ogy, which they will probably accept at 
once. Mr. James I. Hambleton, Apicul 


On the whole, the crop runs 
between forty and fifty pe 
year. 
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turist for the Bureau of Entomology, re- 
cently surveyed the territory around 
Laramie and was impressed with the un 
limited opportunity for controlled exper 
iments. It is thought, however, that 
many field-produetion problems will have 
to be taken directly to the more typical 
honey-producing areas of the _ region. 
With the facilities of the University of 
Wyoming as a basc for these operations, 
the plan should work out nicely. 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association is ten 
tatively scheduled to convene at Ther 


mopolis November 30 to December 3. A 
two-day executive session of the beekeep 
ers alone before the convention speakers 
arrive is planned. This will give the bee- 
keepers opportunity to discuss two prob 
lems now of vital importance—namely, 
marketing and legislation. The program 
for the past year relative to marketing 
has been compieted and important ad 
vances have been made. If a large num- 
ber of representative beekeepers convene 
at Thermopolis, we anticipate some defi- 
nite and positive steps taken in market- 
ing. C. L. Corkins. 
Laramie, Wyo. 


7 o * 


Minnesota has had 

one of the most pe- 
culiar summers in beekeeping history. 
High winds played havoc with the bees 
throughout the late spring. A dry spell 
of two months dried up the white clover, 
and prospects for the honey crop were 
practically nil on the first of July. At 
that time the basswood began to bloom 
and to some extent saved the day. Bass- 
wood has never bloomed more abundant 
ly nor has it yielded more honey since 
1908. Some beekeepers report that bass 
wood this year did not yield, but they 
are probably mistaken. Nectar secretion 
in basswood abundant that few 
bees were seen flying around the trees. 
They were just clinging to the blossoms. 
I was feeding my bees at the beginning 
of the basswood bloom, but ten days later 


In Minnesota 


was so 


when the summer honey flow was over 
mv basswood crop averaged 50 pounds 
per colony, or about half an average 


This holds true for nearly the 
whole state exeept the Red River Valley, 
where sweet clover proved its worth and 
grew luxuriantly in spite of the drought. 
Reports from that region indicate a crop 
varying from 150 to 200 pounds per col 
ony. 

Mr. G. C. Matthews and Dr. L. D. 
Leonard moved their bees from the dry 
region around Minneapolis into the sweet 
clover region at Willmar and Brecken- 
ridge. Dr. Leonard writes that in 40 
vears of beekeeping experience he never 
knew what a honey flow is until now. 


crop. 
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We had a most pleasant visit from Dr. 
Stepan Soudek of Brno, Czecho-slovakia. 
He is a great admirer of American bee 
keeping methods, but thinks that we are 
taking too many chances and too big 
risks both in the handling and manage 
ment of bees. 

August 17-20 found us attending the 
beekeepers’ chautauqua at Platteville, 
Wisconsin. Prominent beekeepers from 
all over the United States were present. 
The meetings were held in the audi 
torium of the Methodist assembly 
grounds. On the evening of August 18 
the veteran beekeeper, Mr. N. E. France, 
gave a reception to the attending bee 
keepers in his beautiful home, and | 
dare say it was the biggest swarm ever 
had on his lawn. The Chautauqua was 
made the occasion to honor Mr. C. P. 
Dadant and his illustrious father. 

At this late date in the season, August 
30, alfalfa has begun to bloom for its 
third crop, and we are experiencing a 
regular honey flow, so that the brood- 
chambers are being filled with honey, 
preventing the queens from laying. Should 
we neglect to provide laying-room for 
them there is danger that the bees may 
go into winter quarters with a shortage 
of young bees. Francis Jager. 

University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


* o 7 


In Iowa—We have no large stories to 

tell as to a large crop of 
honey in Jones County this year. It has 
been one of the lean years which I am 
proud to say do not come very often. 
There was no honey flow from elover to 
brag about, but those lucky enough to be 
close to basswood had little reason to 
complain, as the honey flow from this 
source was exceptionally good. 

Clover was conspicuous by its absence, 
and, besides this, many bees were not in 
condition to gather what little there was. 
I am sure the bees came through the win 
ter in the poorest condition T have ever 
seen, and it seemed to make little differ 
ence whether they were wintered in the 
cellar or on their summer stands, pro 
tected or not protected- they were all 
about in the same elass. In our opinion 
the stores were to blame for most if not 
all the trouble. 

Comb honey is about as searce as hen’s 
teeth, unless the fall flow turns out to 
be good. At this writing it looks as if 
it would be if the weather man gives us 
the proper kind of weather. The fall flow 
has been on for a week or more, but owing 
to about a week of wet weather the bees 
have gathered little. If we 
warm days with no more 
likely get some fall honey. 

There seemed to be some favored lo 
calities where the bees did fairly well, 


ve 
get 


some 


rain we shall 
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probably on account of alsike near by; 
but from reports coming to me from 
beekeeper who had traveled across the 
state and up into Dakota, comparatively 
few can boast of a good crop of honey 
in Iowa. 


Center Junction, Ia. W.S. Pangburn. 


In Michigan _We are proud of the 
g many splendid bee and 


honey exhibits to be found at the county 
fairs. One means of judging the effect- 
iveness of the county beekeepers’ asso- 
ciation is the effort put into the fair ex- 
hibit. For it is the really public spirited 
beekeeper who gives his time and work 
to the fair exhibit. Last year there was 
no exhibit of bees and honey at the State 
Fair at Detroit, and Mr. Ewell found 
hundreds of people asking where the 
bees were, which shows the pulling power 
of the bee exhibit on the public. This 
year the state fair exhibit will be com- 
petitive instead of co-operative, as for- 
merly. Mr. Edwin Ewell, superintend- 
ent of the exhibit, is well pleased with 
the response made to his eall for exhibit- 
ors. And now that the agricultural as- 
pect is to be given more prominence, it 
is hoped that the bee and honey exhibit 
will come in for its full share of atten- 
tion. 

Judging from the reports received from 
various sections of the state, this has 
been the most peculiar season for honey 
production in the last ten years. It is 
likely that the total white-honey crop is 
about half of normal; and although buck- 
wheat is yielding in some sections, many 
report that the fall flow is negligible. 
This means that many beekeepers will 
need to feed for late brood-rearing or 
take a heavy winter loss. Comb honey 
is particularly searce. 

During such seasons it is not difficult 
to distinguish the real beekeepers who 
make up the backbone of the industry 
from the chaff. The history of all sue 
cessful enterprises is the history of the 
men engaged in the business. And the 
hopeful outlook and progressive spirit 
expressed by these beekeepers at our re- 
cent association meetings guarantee the 
future of the business of honey produe 
tion in Michigan. 

Mr. E. E. Coveyou, of Petoskey, whose 
home-made 32-frame extractor has for 
several years employed the principle of 
the radial extractor in part, promises to 
have a radial extractor holding in ex- 
cess of 100 frames ready for exhibition 
at the next Michigan summer meeting, 
which will likely be at Petoskev. 

Mr. Ernest Pettifor, of Gaylord, has 
noticed during several seasons that bees 
work the Michigan strain of alfalfa eall- 
ed Hardigan when they will not visit 
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the ordinary kind. This year he has a 
plat of Hardigan around his apiary, and 
its rank growth and heavy set of seed 
are remarkable. Mr. Pettifor predicts 
that Hardigan will rank with sweet 
clover as a nectar-producer in northern 
Michigan when it has become more wide 
ly distributed. R. H. Kelty. 
East Lansing, Mich. 


. 


. . 
In Western New York _ As predict- 
in our 
last notes, the crop of white honey is 
practically a failure here, and the buck- 
wheat is very spotted, owing to the dif 
ference in local rains. Where local rains 
were sufficient to enable the farmers to 
sow early in July, bringing the buck- 
wheat into bloom during the warm 
weather of August, the honey flow from 
this source has been fine. We have one 
yard in such a location that will average 
100 pounds of good buckwheat honey 
per colony. But our total crop from all 
our yards will not average much above 
50 pounds per colony. In some yards the 

crop is a total failure. 

Copious rains during July and August 
have brought on what little clover seed- 
ing there was remarkably well. But 
there is only a very small acreage, as 
the seeding here is always made with 
wheat; and, owing to the excessive wet 
weather of last fall, there was not over 
10 per cent of the normal amount of 
wheat sown. If the weather continues 
favorable there will be a heavy seedia 
of wheat this fall, so that, with weather 
favorable, we may look forward to 
bumper crop in 1927. It takes lots of 
optimism to look so far ahead, but most 
beekeepers have a good supply of it. 

Even with the short honey erop report 
ed from nearly all sections, we are not 
looking for any sharp advance in honey 
prices. Most fruits are as plentiful as last 
year, and it is predicted that there will 
be 9,000,000 more barrels of apples than 
last year. Fruit will probably be com 
paratively cheap, which will influence 
the honey market somewhat. 

We believe that most of the crop of 
buckwheat honey will be marketed 
through the marketing association. This, 
together with a short crop, should cor 
siderably strengthen the market situa 
tion of this product. 

A local roadside stand specializing in 
home-made candy, maple sweets, and 
honey (especially pushing honey) reports 
sales this year as follows: Candy, $1400: 
maple sweets, $500; honey, $400. Why 
is honey the low commodity? The mana 
ger of this stand, an excellent salesman, 
is a beekeeper and puts especial effort 
on the honey. H. M. Myers, 

Ransomville, N. Y, 
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In Ontario The ‘‘surprise’’ that | 
mentioned as being a 
possibility in connection with this year’s 
honey crop failed to materialize. Wet 
and cool weather continued through Au- 
gust and the first week of September, 
blasting all hope for a crop of normal 
proportions. But the final results were 
better in the white honey than was an 
ticipated a month ago. We have in our 
own apiaries an average of nearly half 
of last year’s crop. The buckwheat hon- 
ey crop will be the lightest with us for 
many years and will not run a third of 
last season’s production. This refers to 
our own apiaries here at Markham Cen- 
ter. At Binbrook no buckwheat honey 
is ever harvested. While the wet weath 
er has caused a loss of crop to the bee- 
keepers, they are by no means the chief 
sufferers. Grain and hay crops have de- 
teriorated in quality down to 25 per cent 
of their value a month ago and in some 
cases there has been a total loss. 

Naturally, after so much rain, clover 
of all kinds has made a rank growth, and 
as an example of the perennial optimism 
of beekeepers, I have already heard some 
extensive producers who have a light 
crop this year consoling themselves and 
others with the thought that ‘‘ prospects 
are certainly good for a crop from elo- 
ver next year.’’ After all, I wonder if 
the gift that was retained in the box was 
not the very best thing for Pandora 
anyway. 

Buckwheat honey has been very low 
in price, and this shortage should Nelp 
clear up matters a bit for ‘the next nor 
mal crop. I was told recently by an 
official connected with the Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Co-operative that the demand 
for honey is good at present—much bet 
ter than a few weeks ago. Prices on 
light honey have advanced generally 
about one cent per pound in a wholesale 
way. Asa rule, the quality of this year’s 
crop is not nearly as good as last year’s, 
although there are some few localities 
that are up to normal as to quality. 

Colonies are generally in fair condition 
at present, with not nearly so many bees 
as at this time last year, when they were 
abnormally strong. Many colonies were 
lost in the province last winter because 
of this fact, and I regard it as favorable 
to good wintering when colonies are not 
so populous, although a good large clus- 
ter is necessary. We will have a lot of 
feeding to do, but not as much as last 
year. Many colonies went back in late 
June and were slow in building up, which 
caused more honey to be stored in brood- 
chambers than in most seasons. In fact, 
the generally poor condition of the bees 
when our honey flow was on accounts, 
to a great extent, for the short crop. 
This is proven by the fact that many who 
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had a very low average had individual 
colonies store as much as 200 pounds. At 
least two extensive beekeepers in On- 
tario have made this statement to me as 
being true in their case. 

Last year some friends of mine in the 
United States told me of the success 
they had in treating combs containing 
American foul brood with the alcohol 
formalin solution, not a recurrence hav- 
ing taken place. A few days ago these 
same friends admitted that 10 per cent 
of their colonies were then showing the 
disease in a mild way. When they see this 
[ trust they will not think that I am 
insinuating too much when I make the 
guess that many of these cases are com 
ing from treated combs. I personally 
know that these beekeepers are careful, 
and as cases of disease are in practical 
ly all their apiaries, [ feel quite sure 
that my surmise is correct. 

It is a well-known fact that, when bees 
are transferred from a set of combs to 
frames of foundation, much honey is 
placed in the new brood-chamber if there 
is a good honey flow on at the time the 
transfer is made. Of course, in treating 
colonies we always aim to do the work 
during a good honey flow. Practically all 
the recurrences we have had in treating 
foul colonies by the shaking or brushing 
plan have occurred the following year. 
The reason is quite apparent if one gives 
the matter any thought. In the rush of 
comb-building and the storing of fresh 
honey in the newly hived swarm (for that 
is what a treated colony really is) any 
spores carried with the bees are buried 
deep in sealed honey at the top of frames. 
Next season, if the colony has a prolific 
queen and the bees are strong in num 
bers, every bit of old honey will be turn 
ed into brood, and that is the time we 
often find a few cells of foul brood near 
the top-bars of the frames. 

When I was doing inspection work, 
more than once I inspected apiaries in 
the late summer that had been treated 
early in the season. Rarely did I find 
many signs of foul brood at that inspee 
tion. The following season I would in 
variably find some colonies in which the 
disease had again appeared. Careful ob 
servation by any who have had reeur 
rences will substantiate claims, | 
believe. In a nutshell, my belief is that, 
in some cases at least, beekeepers have 
been a bit premature in claiming abso 
lute results in using the formalin solu- 
tion with badly affected brood combs. Re 
sults at various colleges seem to confirm 
this claim. J. L. Byer. 

Markham, Ontario. 

|The remedy for this would be a longer 
interval between the time of shaking and 
the time the treated combs are given.— 
Editor. ] 
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Pe HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 








Large Apiary Packed I have packed my 
in Tarred Paper yard for three 

years with Bar- 
rett tarred felt, the kind that is used in 
making roofs. I use a 1%” rim just long 
enough to allow two hives to sit together 
with a lath between them so packing ma- 
terial can go between the two. I first 
pack the corners all the way to the top, 
which makes a well-shaped case. The 
rest of the shavings are just poured in 
and not packed down. I take off all out 
side covers and leave the inner covers 
on with the escape-hole covered with 
burlap. A piece of the same paper is 
cut so as to go over the top of the hives 


craving that they have for something 
sweet when they are working in the 
woods. Honey is sold here in sections, 
l-pound jars, 24%4-pound tins, also in five 
and ten pound tins. With farmers the 
ten-pound pail is the most popular and 
sells at $1.80 to $2.00. F. Fraser. 
Kelvington, Saskatchawan. 
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Plain Screen For uniting bees I use a 
for Uniting plain wire cloth between 

the two hives which I leave 
in place eight to fifteen hours. After that 
period I hold the upper hive in position 
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Part of an apiary of 212 colonies all packed in tarred-paper winter cases. 


before the shavings are all poured in. 


The outside covers are put on the top 
after the outer covering is put on and 
tied in place. All our colonies are packed 
with a deep hive-body full of honey. The 
last two springs have been so cold and 
so late that shallows ran pretty low. Last 
winter we packed 205 colonies and 205 
came out in nice shape in the spring. | 
save all old paper and put it double on 
top. By using old paper I packed my 
yard of 212 colonies at an expense of 
$25.00 for paper. The railroad gives us 
all the shavings we need. 


Batavia, N. Y. A. W. Mason. 
es & os" 


Selling Honey to People here are learn- 
Trappersin North ing to use more hon- 
ey all the time. I had 
1100 pounds of honey for sale and sold 
it all at retail in a few weeks. Trappers 
and hunters take honey north with them 
and they claim that it is more sustain- 
@g than butter, besides satisfying the 


with one hand, while with the other hand 

[ pull out the wire screen slowly. I do not 

open the hive to take out the sereen. 

There is no fighting among the bees when 

united this way. A. D. Schmeichel. 
Freeman, 8S. Dak. 
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Sealed Brood On the 12th day of Janu 
in January ary my father found a 

freshly cut bee-tree. Upon 
arriving home he asked me if I wanted 
a swarm of bees. Being an enthusiastic 
beginner I was eager to see bees again, 
as mine were staying peacefully at home 
beneath the packing cases. In a few 
minutes I had a nucleus hive with three 
frames of comb, starting toward the un 
fortunate victims. Upon arriving I 
found that the bees looked as I had piec- 
tured them. The weather being cold and 
the ground white with snow, naturally 
they were collected together around the 
remains of comb. I could hardly believe 
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what I saw when I found capped brood 
in the broken combs. After transferring 
the bees, I picked out some capped brood, 
taking it back with me to examine. 

New Paris, Ohio. Earl Alexander. 

[Very weak colonies and colonies ex- 
posed as this one was often start brood- 
rearing in January in this latitude.—- 
Editor. } 
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Bees in Fourth of 
July Parade 


[I am sending two pie- 
tures of myself in the 
parade in our Fourth 
of July celebration, of which there were 
hundreds of pictures taken. This was 














Goolsbey ‘‘making up’’ for the parade. On 
the front cover this month he is shown in 
action. 


such a good advertisement for honey [| 
thought that it might offer some sugges- 
tions to your readers. So much attention 
was given to the bees that the honey ex- 
hibited on the float was very much neg 
lected by the picture-takers. 

Sand Point, Ida. L. R. Goolsbey. 
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Tarred Paper I think I have tried near- 
Winter Cases ly every method of out- 

door wintering. About ten 
years ago I settled down to the quadru- 
ple case. However, two years ago I first 
tried the tar-paper case as described by 
E. D. Townsend. As a result, I am going 
to build a poultry-house this spring, and 
those quadruple cases will supply part of 
the material. In packing, I prefer leaves 
around the sides as they fall away from 
the hives in a solid mass when unpack 


ing, and do not litter up the yard as 
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shavings or chaff do. I have decided to 
stick to the one-story system in the fu 
ture. In my twenty-two: years’ experi- 
ence I never knew a colony to die just 
from needing an upper story. And I have 
always found it possible to crowd enough 
feed into one story to support the strong- 
est colony. Hawley Smith. 
Palermo, Ont., Can. 
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Honey in 
Literature 


Mr. Baldensperger’s mention 
of the Greek classics recalls 
George Gissing’s indirect 
(and likely unintentioned) suggestion in 
his ‘*Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
eroft,’’ for stimulating the sale of hon 
ey. ‘fOn my breakfast table is a pot of 
honey,’’ Gissing observes. ‘‘Think mere 
ly how one’s view of common things is 
affected by. literary association. What 
were honey to me if I knew nothing of 
Hymettus and Hybla—if my mind had 
no stores of poetry, no memories of ro 
mance? Suppose me town-pent. The name 
might ‘bring with it some pleasantness 
of rustic odor; but of what poor signifi- 
cance even that, if the country were to me 
mere grass and corn.’’ Wouldn’t it be 
the part. of wisdom for beekeepers to 
contribute to the support of the ‘‘ League 
for the Advancement of Classical Edu 
eation’’? I suggest that this question be ~° 
put to ‘*Old Drone’’ for an answer. Or 
if ‘*Old Drone’’ can’t riddle me it, per 
haps some of his friends who number 
among the literati of the bee world can. 
Burlington, la. L. G. Plitt. 
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Good Pricesfor To 
Comb Honey 


make any money in 
any business, one has to 
please the public. When 
producing comb honey one has to do the 


same thing. Everything must be kept 
clean, especially the sections. But do 
not forget that cleanliness of bee sup- 


plies helps to keep the sections clean. 
Each section of comb honey should be 
placed in a sanitary carton, which keeps 
out all dirt and dust. When the har 
vest is over I sort out the No. 1 and No.2 
sections, scrape them clean of propolis, 
and pack them in eartons. The other 
grades are sold to near-by neighbors and 
used at home, but never sold to regular 
customers. The honey is then ready to 
sell to the residents of our near-by 
town. If I have too much to do at this 
time, I go to the high school and grade 
schools, and enroll certain salesmen who 
are willing to work assigned territories 
at a profit of three or four cents a comb. 
In this way I dispose of my crop at fancy 
prices, also help out other beekeepers in 
selling their crops. When I say fancy 
prices I mean it, for when the stores are 
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selling at 20 and 25 cents per comb [ 

get 30 and 35 cents by calling ut the 

doors and giving the people what thev 

want, aiso the broad smiles of my little 

‘*big’’ salesmen. F. Sheill. 
Farmington, Mich. 
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Rim for Food- I am sending a _ photo- 
Chamber graph of a packing-rim 

for a food-chamber on 2 
double-walled hive. This rim is easy to 
make, easy to pack, and makes a very 











Rim for packing food-chamber on double- 

walled hive. Cleats nailed on the inside of the 

rim permit it to telescope over the hi\e-body 

while the cover telescopes over similar cleats 
at the top. 


neat job when finished. It is absolutelv 
water-tight and wind-tight. The rim 
proper is six inches deep. A cleat one 
inch wide nailed on the inside near the 
bottom provides a stop to hold the rim 
in place and permit the lower edge to 
telescope over the hive-body. Cleats two 
inches wide are nailed to the inner side 
at the top, projecting above the rim 
proper, so that the cover telescopes down 
over it. Theo. G. Goetz. 
Sound Beach, Conn. 
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Uniting Bees With The description of a 
Moving Screen uniting method by 

H. 8S. Sims (Glean- 
ings for November, 1925, on page 736) 
reminded me to write you on the same 
subject. William Baker, near Davis, has 
been uniting bees all summer with an 
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ordinary 2%-inch-depth moving-screen. 
The sereen is placed over one colony, then 
the other colony with bottom removed 
is placed over this. After 48 hours the 
screen is removed and uniting is coni- 
plete. If no choice is to be made be 
tween the queens, nature is allowed to 
take its own course in the matter. Mr. 
Baker reports perfect satisfaction from 
this method, having had much better re 
sults than with the ordinary newspaper 
uniting method. During the fall season 
a queen-excluder is often placed on with 
the moving screen and is left on after 
the screen is removed, which results in 
the wintering of the two colonies with 
both queens. G. H. Vansell. 
Davis, Calif. 
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Ten Poundsof I often think of what 
Sugar Syrup Mr. William W. Cary, 

then of Colerain, Mass., 
said to me in August, 1872, when he 
transferred my first swarm from a bee 
tree to a frame hive. He said, ‘‘ Now, 
Fred, if you want to be sure to winter 
these bees, feed them ten pounds of gran 
ulated sugar syrup, and, with what hon 
ey we are putting into the hive, they 
will be all right.’’ I thought so much 
of that colony (I was a boy of ten years) 
that I not only fed them 10 pounds, but 
20. For a good many years, whenever | 
had a day off I would spend it with Mr. 
Cary. He gave me all the first numbers 
of Gleanings, and it was the greutest 
treat of my life to spend a day with him. 

Greenfield, Mass. F. M. Taintor. 
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Winteringin A series of circumstances 
Two Stories last fall made it conveni- 
ent for me to try the two- 
story plan of wintering. One of those 
was a super full of rather dark honey on 
each hive, which did not seem worth the 
trouble of extracting when the best 
white honey was retailing at about 12 
cents. Only twelve hives were wintered 
in one story. Each colony was fed about 
fifteen pounds of sugar, both single and 
double hives. The result of the experi 
ment is very perplexing to me. The 
twelve single-story hives wintered per 
fectly and had an abundance of stores. 
The two-story hives, although they had 
at least 50 pounds more honey per hive 
than the others, were on the verge of 
starvation. There were no more bees in 
the two-story hives than in the single 
ones, and too many of them were very 
weak in bees. Although the honey in 
the supers was a little dark, I feel sure 
it was good winter stores. 
Palermo, Ont., Can. Hawley Smith. 
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Combs Attached to Separator 

Question.—What caused one of my colonies 
in particular to attach small pieces of comb 
to the separators? 8. L. Brokenshire. 

Michigan. 

Answer.— Building attachments of 
comb to the separators is brought about 
in some cases by the colony being crowd- 
ed for room. In such cases wax secre- 
tion goes on rapidly, and if there 1s no 
place to build comb the bees are inclined 
to crowd in burr combs and brace combs, 
building these in narrow spaces in which 
they would not ordinarily build comb, 
often bridging across over the edges of 
the separator and between the supers, or 
between the super and the top-bars of 
the brood frames. However, some colonies 
are inclined to build attachments to sepa- 
rators even when not crowded for room. 
In such cases they build brace combs 
from the surface of the comb in the sec- 
tions to the separators, thus making it 
necessary to mar the cappings of the 
honey when taking sections out of the 
super. Colonies possessing this trait 
are not suitable for comb-honey produc- 
tion, and should be requeened from a 
strain of bees not inclined to do this. It 
is not difficult to distinguish between 
the attachments resulting from a crowd- 
ed condition and attachments peculiar 
to the particular colony, since in the lat- 
ter case the projections from the surface 
of the combs are built to the separator 
(brace combs), while in the former case 
there is less of this form of attachment, 
the comb (burr combs) being bridged 
across the edges of the separator and 
built between supers or between super 
and the frames in the brood-chamber. 

Bees Tear Down Cell Wall 

Question—In one of my colonies I found 
brood in one of the supers, and that most of 
the brood in the brood-chamber had emerged. 
I put the queen back into the brood-chamber, 
and when she began to lay there the bees began 
tearing down the cells around the eggs and 
larvae. Portions of the comb thus torn down 
are six and eight inches across. What caused 
the bees to do this? N. K. Meddows. 

Illinois. 

Answer.—When the brood-nest is re-es- 
tablished in old dark brood combs, as in 
the case you mention, the bees often tear 
down the walls of the cells and build 
them anew. They apparently do this be- 
cause the cells have become too small 
on account of the cocoons left by suc- 
cessive generations of bees reared in 
them. In the case you mention the bees 
were apparently taking advantage of the 
fact that the combs were not filled with 
brood to do some necessary renewal of 
cells containing too many cocoons. The 
combs when repaired in this way are 


even better than new ones on account 
of the midrib being greatly strengthened 
by cocoons which are not torn away. In 
this way the septum of an old brood 
comb becomes heavier with age, while 
the cells themselves may be normal in 
size. 
Queen-excluders Removed for Winter 

Question.—Should the queen-excluder be 
left on the brood-chamber when the food- 
chamber is put down in place for winter? 

Ohio. D. K. Rigel. 

Answer.—The queen-excluder should 
be taken off when the food-chamber is 
put in place for winter. If the queen 
excluder were left between the brood- 
chamber and the food-chamber during 
the winter the cluster might move to the 
upper story, leaving the queen to perish 
below if the food-chamber is a full-depth 
hive-body and the colony is not strong. 

Wintering in Open Cellar 

Question.—If I put my bees into a cellar 
having a window at each end and an outside 
entrance, would they fly on warm days and go 
back to the old location, or would they return 
to their hives in the cellar? G. W. Logue. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer—lIf the bees are to be win- 
tered in the cellar, the windows and door 
should be so arranged that the cellar is 
dark. If the door and windows were 
left open during a warm spell in winter 
the cellar might become too warm and 
the bees would be roused to activity so 
that many of them would fly out and be 
lost. They would not find their wavy 
back to the hives in the cellar. Light in 
the cellar does not necessarily arouse the 
bees if the temperature is right, espe- 
cially during the early part of the win- 
ter; but any arrangement in which the 
bees are expected to take winter flights 
from the cellar would not be advisable. 

Influence of Drones Upon Yield per Colony 

Question.—A well-known beekeeper writes 
that he has had far better honey crops from 
colonies in which he permitted one frame of 
drone comb and permitted the rearing of 
drones before the honey flow. The other colo- 
nies not permitted to rear drones gave no such 
good results. Have you had any experience 
along this line and, if so, with what results? 

Jugoslavia. Peradin. 


Answer.—The theory that colonies 
which are permitted to rear a large num- 
ber of drones do better work than other 
colonies has been advanced in this coun 
try, but has been almost universally re 
jected by beekeepers. Even when all the 
brood combs are as nearly perfect worker 
combs as can be had, strong colonies w' 
rear a considerable number of drones pre 
vious to the swarming season. If no 
drone cells are available the bees some 
times tear away worker cells and build 
drone cells in their place, thus apparent 
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ly satisfying the desire to rear drones 
at this season. It is therefore practically 
impossible to prevent the rearing of at 
least a few drones, which is apparently 
enough to satisfy the colony. Whether 
eolonies which are encouraged to rear a 
large number of drones previous to the 
honey flow would do better work than 
colonies which rear only a limited num- 
ber has never been determined by care- 
ful experimental work, so far as we 
know. But the experience of beekeepers 
in this country indicates that better re- 
sults are obtained by restricting the 
rearing of drones. To rear a frame of 
drone brood would require something 
like four pounds of honey, and most 
American beekeepers prefer that this be 
used for rearing workers instead. 
Dividing Colonies in the Fall 
Question.—Would it work well to divide 
each full colony this fall into three, giving 
each division a queen and placing all in one 
ten-frame hive separated with partitions, then 
winter these colonies in the cellar? In the 
spring I would put each nucleus into a sepa- 
rate hive and give combs of sealed honey. 
Would these nuclei build up in time for our 
honey flow which comes about June 5? 
Michigan. F. Sheill. 


Answer.—While such a plan might 
work out well if the colonies were ex- 
ceedingly strong in young bees in the fall, 
could be wintered perfectly, and condi- 
tions were always favorable for build- 
ing up in the spring, the plan in general 
is not to be recommended. In fact, in- 
stead of dividing colonies in the fall it 
is often better to unite colonies that are 
not up to full strength in order that the 
winter cluster shall be large enough to 
winter advantageously. Unless the nu- 
elei are composed chiefly of young bees 
in the fall, and come through the winter 
in perfect condition, they would become 
too weak in the spring to build up rap- 
idly during the usual adverse weather 
conditions in the North. 

Treatment for Bee Paralysis 

Question.—I have several cases of bee para- 
lysis exactly as described in the A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture in colonies made from 
package bees from the South. I shall appre- 
ciate any advice you can give to get rid of it. 

West Virginia. E. E. 

Answer.—The diseases of adult bees 
have not been so well worked out as have 
the brood diseases, and therefore bee- 
keepers are not very well agreed as to 
the best procedure in getting rid of bee 
paralysis. Usually the trouble disappears 
of its own accord during the summer in 
the North, so that no treatment is nec- 
essary. Some recommend removing the 
diseased colony from its stand and put- 
ting in its place a strong healthy one. 
The diseased colony is then removed to 
the stand formerly oceupied by the 
healthy colony. Others recommend mov- 
ing the diseased colony to a new location 
and placing an empty hive on the old 
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stand to catch the returning bees, which 

are then destroyed, while others recom- 

mend requeening with a young queen. 
Bees Refuse to Work in Supers 

Question.—Why did my bees refuse to work 
in the supers this season? Abram Allen. 

New York. 

Answer.—The failure of the bees to 
work in the supers may be the result of 
one or more of several conditions. It is 
probable that the flowers did not yield 
enough nectar to furnish more than a liv- 
ing for the bees, since the season has 
been very poor in many localities. How- 
ever, bees sometimes fail to work in the 
supers even when nectar is abundant be- 
eause of some abnormal condition, such 
as excessive swarming, queenlessness, or 
too small a working force resulting from 
poor wintering or some condition pre- 
venting the rapid building up of the col- 
ony in the spring, such as running short 
of stores or a poor queen. Even in poor 
seasons there are usually a few colonies 
in every apiary that store considerable 
surplus while others do not store any. 
The difference is usually brought about 
by the non-producers not being in proper 
condition during the honey flow, although 
in some cases it may be due at least in 
part to a difference in stock. 


Food-Chamber Below Brood-Chamber 


Question.—It has been suggested that I put 
the shallow extracting super (food-chamber) 


under the brood-chamber before I pack the 
bees for winter. Is this good practice? Theo- 
retically, what is gained? H. C. Fuller. 


Indiana. 

Answer.—Some have advocated plac- 
ing the food-chamber below on the the- 
ory that this would put the winter clus- 
ter in the upper portion of the hive where 
it is warmer; but in your locality this 
might result in the colony’s starving dur- 
ing a prolonged cold spell unless the 
brood-chamber is well provisioned with 
honey. It has also been suggested that 
placing the honey below will cause the 
bees to move it up in the spring, thus 
greatly stimulating brood-rearing. While 
this may be quite an advantage in some 
localities, it is doubtful if it would re- 
sult in more brood being reared in April 
and May in your locality than when the 
food-chamber is on top. It has also been 
pointed out that colonies sometimes start 
brood-rearing in the spring in the shal- 
low combs of the food-chamber when the 
shallow combs are above, and fail to ex- 
pand into the lower story until later, 
thus retarding brood-rearing. Transpos- 
ing the two hive-bodies has been sug- 
gested as a remedy for this, since the 
queen would not become cramped for 
room as early in the deeper combs. How- 
ever, in your locality there is no trouble 
of this kind, provided the colonies are 
strong. I would advise you to leave the 
food-chamber on top. 
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Mr. Phillip J. Baldensperger has been 
chosen president of the Apis Club for the 
year 1927, to sueceed Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
who held that honor for 1926. Mr. Bal- 
densperger is well known to the readers 
of this journal through his series of ar- 
ticles on ‘‘The Races of Bees,’’ which 
was recently published in Gleanings. He 
is affectionately referred to by his friends 
as ‘‘Pere Baldens,’’ by which name he is 
known to all his friends. Although Mr. 
Baldensperger is 78 years old, he is sur 
prisingly active and energetic. 

ae 


Dr. Heinrich Prell, of Germany, was 
one of the distinguished visitors at the 
Root-Langstroth Memorial Meeting at 
Medina, Ohio, September 21, 22, and 23. 
It was Dr. Prell who identified the spe 
cies of amoeba found encysted in the 
Malpighian tubules of honeybees as 
deseribed in Gleanings last April. He is 
in this country on a Rockefeller fellow- 
ship, studying American beekeeping 
methods, and also his more special sub 
ject, that of forest insects. His wife, 
formerly Dr. Kohler, did some well known 
work on honeybees while with Dr. Mor 
ganthaler in Switzerland. 

. *» 8 

Mr. C, P. Farrar, a former student in 
apiculture under Dr. Merrill in the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, has accepted the position of 
Professor of Beekeeping at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass. Mr. Farrar is a practical beekeep- 
er, having kept bees for a good many 
years; but in order to broaden his ex 
perience in extensive honey production 
he spent the past season with Dr. M. C. 
Tanquary at Fargo, North Dakota, where 
he helped in producing a crop of sweet 
clover honey in Dr. Tanquary’s apiaries. 
Mr. and Mrs. Farrar drove from their 
home in Kansas to Amherst, Mass., where 
Prof. Farrar began his beekeeping work. 
He visited Gleanings’ office en route. 

.. + «4 


The total premiums offered at the bee 
and honey exhibit at the Ohio State Fair 
this season amounted to $1010. The first 
prize in county association display was 
awarded to Lorain County, the second to 
Franklin County, the third to Tri-County 
Association, and the fourth to Preble 
County. For the best individual display, 
Fred Leininger & Son, of Delphos, won 
first premium, and M. H. Westrich, also 
of Delphos, won second. The bee and 
honey exhibit this year was quartered in 


the new brick building erected for agri 
cultural and horticultural exhibits. 
a 


The new packages for the various 
products put out by the Kellogg Com 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich., on which is 
printed a recommendation for honey, 
are beginning to appear on the market. 
Since more than a million of these pack 
ages are put out every day by this great 
concern, honey will thus be advertised 
to an extent which has been previousl) 
impossible. The Empire State Federa 
tion of Beekeepers has done a very wise 
thing in sending to the Kellogg Com 
pany a resolution expressing the appre 
ciation of the beekeepers for the position 
taken by this great concern in regard to 
honey as a food. 

. ¢ « 


A new bulletin of interest to both bee 
keepers and fruit-growers has recently) 
been published by the New Jersey Agri 
cultural Experiment Station. The title of 
the Bulletin is ‘‘ Relation of the Honey 
bee to Fruit Pollination in New Jersey.’’ 
It is written by Prof. Ray Hutson, who 
has made a special study of this subject. 
It will be remembered that some bee 
keepers in New Jersey make a business 
of renting their colonies to fruit-growers 
who pay for the service of the bees in 
the pollination of their orchard. As a 
result of his studies, Prof. Hutson rec 
ommends that at least one colony per 
acre be placed in the orchards and that 
these be seattered as much as possible 
throughout the orchard. 

* * #* 

Dr. Phillips reports that he received 
many donations for the beekeeping li 
brary at Cornell University while in Eu 
rope this summer. Various societies of 
beekeepers in France donated money to 
the fund, the total being over 650 frances, 
but beeause of the depreciation of the 
frane it was decided to buy books over 
there. In Great Britain many individual 
books were donated, all of which have 
been sent to Ithaca. During the summer 
the endowment fund was increased by 
$110, and some books were received from 
beekeepers on this side. 

* * # 


Reports indicate that frequent and 
heavy rains throughout most of the clo 
ver region during August and September 
have resulted in an unusually fine growth 
of clover for next season, thus providing 
at least one essential toward a good hon 
ey crop in 1927, 
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‘We have had the best honey crop this 
season we have had in years. The honey 
flow came on in July and lasted three 
weeks. It was the first and I fear the 
last honey flow for the season. The bees 
were in good condition to take advantage 
of this honey flow, and stored a nice sur- 


plus.’’—A. B. Browning, Ottawa County, 
Oklahoma. 

‘*Last season I left plenty of sealed 
honey for winter and spring. The spring 
was late, but the bees built up to good 
strength for the honey flow, but this 
threw them into the swarming fever. 
Cutting out all queen-cells except one 


to prevent after-swarming had but little 
effeet.’’—L. A. Ressler, Elkhart County, 
Indiana. 

‘‘This year I used bait sections and 
shallow extracting combs at the sides in 
comb-honey supers, but there does not 
seem to be any difference in the way the 
bees accept the sections. In fact, one 
strong colony has not stored a drop of 
honey in extracting combs, but is work- 
ing with enthusiasm in 56 sections and 
has capped quite a few. This was a four- 
frame nucleus in the middle of July, and 
the colony has not stored five pounds of 
honey in the brood-chamber, due to a 
very prolific queen.’’—William T. Sudds, 
Butler County, Pennsylvania. 

‘*My brother, Prof. B. C. Buffum of 
Denver, knowing of my fondness for 
bees, submitted the following: 

Doctor Buffum showed Sir Henry Wallop 
A lump on his head like a teacup. 

To explain it, said he, 

‘*‘A tame honeybee 
Sat down and backed up with her pique up.’ 
How’s that? You might start a Sepaee- 
ment and see if any of our friends ean 
beat it.’’—G. H. Buffum, Sheridan Coun- 

Wyoming. 

‘*T have received a number of letters 
about the little cans for honey as de- 
scribed in my article in the August issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, and all who 
have written seem to think this package 
is good. I am canning about 5000 cans 
now. I am using a smaller can and a 
new label, which is a big improvement 
on the other. I have no business pack- 
ing, and should sell all my crop at whole- 
sale, but am doing canning for the good 
of the order.’’—Frank Hill, Nemaha 
County, Kansas. 

‘*Was the photograph used for mak- 
ing the illustration on the September 
cover of Gleanings taken by the late E. 
F. Atwater in 1924? I am willing to bet 
my hat that I drove that truck over that 
particular stretch of road for him that 
year.’’—James H. Rand, Anoka County, 


Minn. |The photograph was sent by Mrs. 
Atwater. This was Mr. Atwater’s truck, 
and no doubt you were driving it at the 
time the photograph was taken.—Ed.] 
‘*The dusting of cotton fields with ar- 
senical poison has caused heavy loss of 
bees to others here as well as myself. One 
of the most extensive beekepers in Texas 
wrote me recently that his loss had 
reached 75 per cent of the colonies in 
one of his yards, and that the remaining 
25 per cent were so weak that he had to 


build them up with brood taken from 
other yards.’’-—E. P. Stiles, Harris 
County, Texas. 

‘*Buckwheat is grown extensively in 
Mercer County and Venango County, 


and should yield three or four supers for 
the real beekeepers, while the farmer 
who plays the let-alone plan is satisfied 
with from six to twelve pounds. They 
think the bees are doing fine if each col- 


ony has swarmed two or three times. 
—B. F. Forsythe, Washington County, 
Pa. 

‘‘The Platte County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation is the livest county organiza- 
tion in the state. This was recently 


demonstrated at a tri-county beekeepers’ 
meeting held at Torrington, Goshen 
County. The Platte County bunch far 
outnumbered the ‘Land of Goshen’ crowd 
right in their own camp. Besides that, 
they staged a parade up and down the 
streets of Torrington, telling the world 
that honey is good to eat and that the 
Platte County Beekeepers’ Association 
is on the map.’’—C. L. Corkins, Albany 
County, Wyo. 

‘*Bees were in very poor condition for 
the honey flow from star thistle, and it 
looks discouraging for a crop on account 
of the bees’ building up so late.’’—S. J. 
Morrison, Butte County, Calif. 

‘*The honey erop here has been poor, 
being about 50 per cent normal in one 
locality and 75 per cent in the other. My 
oldest son has a few bees off in another 
direction where he had a normal crop, so 
you see the yield is very spotted. All 
the beekeepers with whom I have talked 
report a very poor crop.’’—J. A. Green, 
Mesa County, Colo. 

‘*We have no clover honey here, but 
a moderate flow from heartsease.’’—Wnm. 
C. Wilson, St. Charles County, Mo. 

‘“We raise a lot of sweet clover here. 
Bees begin working in the spring on wil- 
low, then on dandelions, then on white 
clover and later on sweet clover and 
goldenrod. This has been the best sum- 
mer for honey in many years.’’—H. S. 
Sims, Midland County, Mich. 
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October brings the final chapter in the 
season’s work with the bees throughout 
the greater portion of the country, al- 
though in the far North where bees are 
wintered in cellars they are not put away 
for winter until some time in November, 
and in the South the final preparation 
for winter may not be completed until 
next month. 

Carrying the bees through the winter 
in good condition is one of the big prob- 
lems in beekeeping, and many are the 
new adventures with bees which are 

sarried on with great enthusiasm during 
the summer that are wrecked by severe 
winter losses. Winter losses are not con- 
fined to regions having severe winters 
alone, but even in the sunny South many 
colonies are lost every year and many 
others greatly weakened during the win- 
ter period by starvation, by robbing, or 
because the colonies were in poor condi- 
tion in the fall. 

There are three outstanding essentials 
for good wintering. These are (1) strong 
colonies (that is, strong for the season) 
composed largely of young bees; (2) an 
ample supply of food (in the North this 
should be of good quality) to carry the 
colony safely through the winter and 
early spring; and (3) ample protection, 
the character of which depends upon the 
severity of the climate. 

Strong Colonies of Young Bees 

Those who have acted upon the advice 
given in these Talks in August and Sep- 
tember in regard to leaving plenty of 
honey in the hives during those two 
months, and having good queens (prefer- 
ably young), together with room for 
them to lay without being crowded by 
too much honey in the brood-chamber, 
should now have their colonies in good 
condition so far as number of young bees 
is concerned. But if, on account of poor 
queens, queenlessness, not enough bees, 
not enough honey, or because the queen 
was crowded by too much honey in the 
brood-chamber, some of the colonies fail 
to rear the normal number of young bees 
in August and September, these colonies 
are in poor condition for winter. Fur- 
thermore, it is now too late completely to 
correct such a condition, although this 
may be done to some extent by uniting 
weak colonies. Preparation for winter, 
therefore, really begins in August, the 
first steps being those relating to the 
rez uring of a sufficient number of young 
bees in August and September to make 
a good colony for winter. 

In the North bees usually cease brood- 
rearing entirely early in October and be- 


gin their long winter rest. If all goes 
well during the winter they do not be- 
gin brood-rearing until March; but if the 
winter is severe or the bees age rapidly 
because the cluster is too small to keep 
up the warmth of the hive, because of 
poor stores or because of lack of pro- 
tection, they may begin brood-rearing in 
February or even in January. In the 
South brood-rearing is continued until 
later in the fall and begun earlier in the 
spring, thus making the period of rest 
shorter there. As a rule, the better the 
bees are wintering, the longer they will 
refrain from brood-rearing. 

A strong colony in a single-walled hive 
will occupy not less than five or six of 
the spaces between the combs when a 
compact cluster is formed during a cold 
spell in October. In double-walled hives 
the cluster should extend entirely across 
the hive, touching the sides. Colonies 
that are much smaller than this may be 
united, even though it is rather late in 
the season to open hives and handle 
combs. The newspaper plan of uniting 
described last month can be used in Ov 
tober if the weather is warm enough for 
the bees to be quite active; but if the 
weather is too cold for this, two or more 
weak colonies may be united simply by 
taking out all of the frames that are not 
occupied by bees from one hive, then 
transferring the group of frames con- 
taining the cluster from another, placing 
them together so that the two clusters 
will touch each other. If this is done 
during cool weather after brood-rearing 
kas ceased, the bees usually unite peace 
ably. 

Instead of uniting weak colonies it is 
sometimes advisable to take out the 
combs unoccupied by bees, reducing the 
brood-chamber to five or six combs, then 
filling the space with chaff division 
boards, thus reducing the hive to fit the 
cluster. These division-boards are dou- 
ble, with about two inches of packing 
material between the sides, and cushion- 
ed at the ends and bottom to make them 
fit the hive snugly. If such little colonies 
are then abundantly supplied with stores 
and given ample protection they may 
winter fairly well, although it is much 
safer to have larger colonies. 

Winter Stores 

Those who have provided each colony 
with a food-chamber, and have so man- 
aged that each food-chamber was filled 
with early-gathered honey, have already 
solved the problem of winter stores so 
far as the quantity is concerned. Those 
who have not provided food-chambers may 
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find that the colonies do not have enough 
honey in the brood-chamber for winter 
and spring, especially if extracted honey 
has been produced. In such cases it is 
now necessary either to take out some 
of the lightest combs and put in combs 
of honey or to feed sugar syrup to sup- 
ply the deficiency. 

Giving sugar syrup is especially ad- 
visable in the extreme North where bees 
are wintered in the cellar or where they 
can not have frequent cleansing flights 
when wintered outdors, especially if col- 
onies have stored some fall honey in the 
brood-chamber, thus placing it where it 
would be used first during the winter. As 
a rule, fall honey contains more indigest- 
ible matter than early-gathered honey, 
and if bees consume much honey of poor 
quality when they are confined to their 
hives for a long period without a cleans- 
ing flight the indigestible matter accumu- 
lates in the intestines, thus causing the 
bees to become active and wear them- 
selves out rapidly. If the food is very 
bad in this respect, even strong colonies 
without opportunity for cleansing flights 
often perish in mid-winter because of 
the abnormal activity brought about by 
the accumulation of indigestible matter 
in the intestines. In such cases, even if 
the colonies are able to pull through un- 
til they have a cleansing flight, the in- 
dividual bees are often so reduced in vi- 
tality by the abnormal activity that the 
colony dwindles rapidly during late win- 
ter and spring so that they become worth- 
less so far as producing a crop of honey 
next season is concerned. For this rea- 
son colonies that are to be wintered in 
the cellar, or that are wintered outside 
in localities where bees are not able to 
fly at least every two or three weeks dur- 
ing the winter, should have the best of 
winter stores. 

Honey from white clover, alsike clo 
ver, sweet clover (if gathered early an 
well ripened), alfalfa, and buckwheat is 
suitable for winter stores where bees are 
confined to their hives for long periods; 
but it often happens that inferior honey 
is gathered in the fall and stored below 
the early-gathered honey of better qual- 
ity. For this reason it is often advisable 
to feed each colony from ten to twenty 
pounds of sugar syrup as the last of the 
brood is emerging in October, in order to 
have this stored where it will be used 
first during the winter. This may be ad- 
visable even when colonies are already 
well supplied with honey, in order to 
make sure that the food used during the 
time the bees are confined to their hive 
is of the best quality, leaving the in- 
ferior stores for brood-rearing in the 
spring, at which time it will do no harm 
since the bees then have frequent cleans- 
ing flights. In localities where the bees 
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can take a cleansing flight every week, 
or even every two weeks, they should 
winter well even when using poor stores. 

Since the process of making syrup and 
feeding it to the bees was described in 
detail in the article by Morley Pettit be- 
ginning on page 576 in the September 
issue, it is not necessary to repeat the di- 
rections here. While Mr. Pettit describes 
methods for operation on an extensive 
seale, those who wish to make 10 or 15 
pounds of syrup to feed one colony can 
readily adapt the directions there given 
to the smaller amount. 

When well provisioned for winter and 
early spring, a standard single-walled 
ten-frame hive made of white pine and 
having a metal cover and an inner cover, 


should weigh not less than 65 to 70 
pounds. Buckeye hives without the chaff 
tray or cover should weigh 80 to 85 


pounds to be well provisioned. Any col 
ony that weighs less should be supplied 
with enough to bring the weight up to 
these figures. Since there is some loss 
in weight when sugar syrup is fed, it is 
well to count on using as many pounds 
of sugar as the colony lacks to be fully 
supplied, not counting the water used in 
making the syrup, which is about half 
the weight of the sugar. For instance, 
if the colony needs ten pounds to bring 
its weight up to the required standard, 
it will need nearly 15 pounds of syrup 
made in the proportion of two pounds of 
sugar to one pound of water. 

Winter Protection 

While strong colonies of young bees 
which are provided with an ample sup 
ply of stores (of good quality in the 
North) have often lived through a severe 
winter in single-walled hives even in the 
northern tier of states and in Canada, it 
is extremely wasteful to winter in this 
manner. Beginners often make the se- 
rious mistake of leaving their bees poor- 
ly protected for winter. Those having 
only a few colonies often put off from 
day to day giving proper winter protec- 
tion until it is too late to do this con- 
veniently, thus bringing about poor win- 
tering in many cases. As a rule, the best 
time to pack bees for winter is some 
time during this month, since the 
weather in October is usually most fa- 
vorable for doing this. 

To pack bees for winter in a double- 
walled hive, all that is necessary is to 
put the chaff tray in place, pack the 
planer shavings or other packing ma- 
terial down firmly around the edge of the 
tray to prevent currents of air between 
the burlap bottom of the tray and the 
water-table below, then replace the cover 
and reduce the size of the entrance. If 
the double-walled hive is supplied with 
a food-chamber, either a double-walled 

Continued on page 577.) 
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feeding of suv 











lestimtaed that 
one pound of 
food a month 
would be the 
average quan- 
tity needed 


ete —Ao= 
A. I. Root’s Story of 
His Own Life 


ar syrup. To a 
1 barrel of syrup 

I attached a 
broad flat tin 
tube, then in- 
verted the bar- 
rel at such a 
height as to 








during the win- 
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At this time 





my feeders were 
made of cheap 
tin, in the form 
of a teakettle, 
but without a 
cover, handle, or spout. A flat piece of 
rather coarsely perforated tin was solder- 
ed over the opening and a large-size 
screw cap was soldered over a hole in 
this perforated metal at one side. This 
provided an opening for filling the feeder 
and the cap answered the purpose of one 
of three legs that supported it over the 
cluster of bees in an inverted position, 
the other two legs being made of V- 
shaped pieces of tin soldered on. 


When filled, I placed the feeder direct- 
ly over the frames, a second story being 
set over the hive, of course, to make 
room for it. We could not then buy the 
convenient friction-top pails that answer 
the purpose so nicely nowadays. 

My teakettle feeders would give a col- 
ony 25 pounds in about ten hours or less, 
but there were two difficulties in this 
kind of feeding. A great deal of labor 
and stickiness are involved in making 
and handling the syrup; also, of the 25 
pounds given the bees about five are used 
up in seereting wax, so that one is 
obliged to feed one-fourth more than the 
bees actually used for stores. 


The bees were very willing to help 
whenever they could, as I had noticed 
when some empty sugar-barrels were left 
out during a light shower. I reasoned 
that so much energy might be a fine 
thing when properly directed, and, 
presto! one of my hives minus a cover 
was treated with a coating of beeswax 
on the inside and equipped with a float 
of pine strips. Two and a half gallons 
of boiling water was poured on 50 
pounds of coffee sugar, and ten teaspoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar stirred in thor- 
oughly. This when cold was poured into 
the waxed hive, which was placed under- 
neath a two-story strong colony. My 
part here was ended. The 70 pounds of 
syTup was speedily in the 20 combs above 
and the bees began sealing it up. They 
were allowed to fly as usual. 


Wholesale Feeding from a Barrel 
That fall 1 practiced some wholesale 


satisfied with good.—Psa. 


These all wait upon thee, that thou mayest give 
them their meat in due season. 
them they gather; thou openest thine hand, they are 
104:27, 28. the 


allow the tube 
to pass in at 
the back of a 
two-story hive 
of full-blooded 
Italians. Inside 
hive the 

lower side ‘of 
the tube was made of perforated tin. The 
Italians actually stored this whole barrel 
of syrup in the combs. They also built 
considerable white comb and filled it with 
syrup, but it was syrup still and not hon 
ey, of course. They were nearly two 
weeks using it all. They raised lots of 
brood and a host of drones which I kept 
until November in a colony with a young 
unfertile queen. 

The only objection to this wholesale 
feeding was the slight one of robbers, for 
not even an Italian colony seemed very 
prompt to repel them when the supply of 
syrup inside seemed so exhaustless. Of 
course, the combs were removed as soon 
as they were filled. 


Making Syrup in Large Tank 


In the fall of 1873 I purchased four 
barrels of sugar at an expense of 115% 
cents a pound. I could have bought it 
at an even 11 cents two months earlier, 
but I made it*a practice, as a general 
rule, to buy as low as I could when an 
article was needed, without attempting 
to speculate on the probable rise or fall 
of any staple commodity. 

I had a large pine box lined with zine 
with a capacity equal to four barrels. 
One afternoon I put this box in front 
of the bee-house about six feet from the 
door. A light ladder was placed from 
the threshhold of the door of the bee- 
house over the box. With this arrange- 
ment it required but little strength to 
roll up a barrel and empty it. The next 
operation was to pour the contents of a 
large washboiler of boiling water onto 
the sugar. Rapid dissolution was accom 
plished by means of a clean hoe. By 
using the hoe to the best advantage it 
took about fifteen minutes for the sugar 
to be almost completely dissolved. 

After supper the undissolved sugar had 
settled to the bottom and the syrup above 
remained clear and of about the desired 
consistency. A shelf was suspended in 
the box on which to place the ‘‘teaket 
tle’’ feeders, and the syrup was dipped 
up with a coffee pot and poured into 
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When full the feeders 
verted on the shelf to see that no syrup 
ran out; then they were earried in this 
position to the hives which had been pre- 
viously uncovered. Before returning, 
the next hive was uncovered, and so on. 

at least the 
nicely capped 


them. were in- 


sy October 17 the syrup 


greater part of it—was 


over, brood was found in all stages, and 
a healthier state of affairs was hardly 


imaginable. The next afternoon another 
barrel of sugar was prepared in precisely 
the same way, except that the extra tea- 
kettle of water was omitted, as I thought 
perhaps the first lot of syrup was a little 
too thin. The consequence was that more 
stirring was required and the syrup, 
when cold, produced a thin sheet of sugar 


on its surface. This granulated some- 
what in the cells, daubing the bees to 


and they were longer in 
Any syrup that crystal 


fact, 


some extent, 
taking it down. 
lizes is worked up by the bees; in 


after a week or two the hive and combs 
are always found elean. Still it is nicer 
and quicker to feed the syrup a little 


thinner, say about five quarts of water to 

twenty pounds of sugar. 

The Value of Sugar Syrup Stores to Pre- 
vent Bee Dysentery 


I believe those who have the best op 
portunity of judging agree that dysen 
tery prevails alike in box hives and 


frame hives, among colonies wintered 
outdoors and indoors, also where the hon- 
ey was gathered early in the season or 
late. Of course, individual instances 
may seem to prove exceptional. So many 
have been reported in which the 
honey was thick and capped over that | 


eases 


am foreed to think that thin or even 
sour honey has but little to do with it; 
but until some one can prove that bees 


have ever been troubled with bee dysen- 
tery when confined to a diet of pure seal 
ed sugar syrup I shall have to conclude 
that this preventive of the trouble is 
simple and easy. 
No Danger of Having Too Much Stores 
The idea that bees can not winter on 
sealed honey is, I believe, pretty gen- 
erally exploded; and that they eould die 
in wintering because they h: 1d too much 
honey I believe almost every one agrees 
is more theory than practice. That Ital- 
ians frequently fill the hives in the fall 
80 as to prevent the queens from keep- 
ing up the population no one doubts; but 
a good colony of bees put on solid combs 


of sealed honey about the time they 
tease gathering will, so far as I could 
learn late in 1876, consume enough to 
have a safe winter nest before severe 


freezing weather. At any rate, if I had 
plenty of bees T was perfectly willing to 
take all the risk of too much stores. 


BEE CULTURE 


TALKS TO BEGINNERS 

(Continued from page 575.) 
jacket should be slipped down over the 
food-chamber before the chaff tray is 
put in place, or a strip of tarred paper 
should be tacked on the hive-body to 
form a jacket so that packing material 
may be pened in the space around the 
food-chamber. 

Since there are several articles in this 
issue which tell how to pack colonies in 
single-walled hives, it is not necessary 
to repeat directions for this here. Those 
who do not care to provide a permanent 
winter case can pack their colonies so 
that they will winter just as well as in 
the most expensive winter-packing case 
for a few cents per colony by using tarred 
paper to hold the packing in place as 
described elsewhere in this journal. An 
other inexpensive way to pack single- 
walled hives is to use a store box large 
enough to provide a space of two to 
four inches at the sides and bottom and 
six to ten inches on top. The roof must 
be rain-proof, since wet packing is worse 
than none. A sheet of roofing paper fas- 
tened by tacking on pieces of lath makes 
a good cover. If the hives are located in 
an exposed place a windbreak will be 
needed. On the farm a windbreak can 
be made by seting corn fodder against 


some kind of support on the windward 

side, 

TULL 
TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


CHOICE white clover, 


60-lb. can, $7.50. 
Sample, 10c. P. H. Volstad, Eengen. Minn. 


~ TESTED QUEENS, $1.00 each for fall and 














winter. I mail queens every month of the year. 
D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 

FOR SALE—50 colonies of bees on full 
sheets in frames. Cheap. Can furnish 


Hoffman 
certificate. P. I Volstead, 


LEATHER-COLORED 


Minn. 
$2.00 


Kenyon, 


Italian queens, 


until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 
FOR SALE—14 colonies of bees in 10-frame 
hives, guaranteed free from disease. $7.00 
each. J. A. Graves, 21 Second St., Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Corrugated fiber mailing car- 


tons for 5-lb. pails, $2.75; 10-Ib., $3.50 per 
100, — to third postal zone. N. L. Ste- 
vens, Venice Center, N. 


Queens, 65c Each 


$60.00 per hundred this month. 

A few extra-fine breeding queens, $5.00 
each, or with a nucleus of her own bees, 
for $8.00. 

Will be ready with package bees for 
spring delivery. Get prices. 

No disease, safe delivery, satisfaction. 


W. H. LAWS 


BOX 505. WHARTON, TEXAS 
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EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS buckwheat, any ?_ of package. C. J. Bald 


ridge, Kendaia, N. 4 


Notices will be inserted in the classified FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey, bot 
columns for 7c per word. You must say light and dark. Write for price list. “H. & 
you want your advertisement in the classi- Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

fied columns, or we will not be responsible — - = _ aes ~ 

for errors. For special conditions on bee FOR SALE—150 cases Michigan light ex 








and queen advertising please write us. Copy tracted honey, 10c per lb. L. S. Griggs, 71) 
should be received by 15th of preceding Avon ‘St., Flint, Mich. i » 

month to insure insertion. Cash with copy FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white ck 
if credit has not been established previously. ver honey. Price on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 


Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. a 

EXTRA fine white clover honey in new 6( 

REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED | jy," cans, two to the cave, at $13.00. Adu 
Bodenschatz, Lemont, IIl. 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of ~ GLOVER honey, finest quality, in 60-lb 

small lots when discontinued, are not here cans at 12c per pound. Sample, 10c. Longfe 

; listed It is only regular advertisers of regu- low Bros., Hollowell, Maine. eal 5 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- me = 

tisements are discontinued when they are in NEW crop buckwheat honey, 60-Ib. cans 

good standing.) 8c; 5-lb. pails, 15¢ per Ib., 12 pails to case 


W meiet. & P Hesel ¥ M. L. Freeman, Harlan, Mich. 
O. W. Bedell, Honeytime Apiaries, Hazel V. — “ . nee , —— 
Bonkemeyer, Crenshaw County Apiaries, S. G. FOR SALE Extracted, comb, and chunk 
Crocker, C. S. Engle, Epstein & Clemens, N. honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. F. W 
Forehand, W. J. Forehand & Sons, D. T. Gas- | Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 











ter, Gulf Coast Bee Co., Albert G. Hann, WHITE clover extracted or buckwheat i: 
Hayneville Apiary Co., Sam Hinshaw, J. B. 60-lb. cans. Write for prices. Roscoe F. Wix 
Hollopeter, C. B. Howard, Hunter & Reamy, 8S. son, Sales Dept., Dundee, N. Y. 

C. Johnson & Son, Kellogg Co., Jasper Knight, —————eaeer-w cai micas coe yer 
Fred Leininger, Mayeux Bee Co., G. H. Mer- NEW white and sweet clover crop. Rea 








. : " : > Oklahoma honey, 12c. Beeland Apiaries, 1632 

rill, J. F. Michael, Morrison & Martin, E. E. be ~ 3 : 
Mott & Son, Norman Bros., C. W. Phelps & West 15th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. — — 
Son, A. H. Rusch & Son Co., Sackmann Stamp WINKLER’S choice extra fancy new whit 
& Stencil Co., Jay Smith, Robt. B. Spicer, clover extracted. Write for new low price 
Charles Stewart, Joseph Stoller, Superior Hon- Sample prepaid, 15c. Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet 

ey Co., G. A. Taylor, E. D. Townsend & Sons, l. 

J. K. Wolosevich, Electric Wheel Co. FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-l 
cans, 2 in case, $14.40 per case; light amber 
HONEY FOR SALE a $12.00 per case. Alice Burrows, (ran 





caiaieal eat a ae aa ~ HONEY FOR SALE—New crop clover ani 

j Se ee a im new 00's. buckwheat honey, 60-lb. cans. Doolittle & 

pated» eens Benen wn = ; Clark, G. E. Wilcox, Successor, Borodino 
WHITE clover honey in 60-lb. cans. None _ ie 





finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. FOR SALE—Light amber honey “ut up 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. new 60-lb. cans and cases. Thoroughly rip 

W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. at 10c per pound. Martin Carsmoe, Ruthver 
WHITE clover honey. Priced to sell. Sam- | 10W , F 

ple, 15e. T. L. Russick, Merritt, Mich. FOR SALE—Choice white and light amber 
: —— : . Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-lb. cans 

mR extracte smé ails. S : , ' 
oon ee os (a ample case or carload. Sample, 15c. David Running 


Filion, Mich. 


~ VERY fine extracted honey. A natural blend 
of alsike and sweet clover and basswood 


FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb cans. 
Write for price. Wm. Oliver, Wayne, Neb 


FOR SALI Buckwheat honey in 60-pound new 60-lb. cans. Sample 15c. Noah Bordner 
cans, 8c. Robert Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa Holgate, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Gallberry and tupelo comb GOLDENROD and buckwheat comb hon 
honey in 5-lb. pails. J. W. Sherman, Valdosta, in 4% beeway sections for sale at reasonal 
Ga. prices. Quality very good. H. E. Crowther 

FOR SALE—Sage honey (extracted), case Jefferson, Ohio. 
or ton. H. C. Mellon, 425 N. Lake, Pasadena, FOR SALE—White clover honey put up 
Calif . b al new 60-lb. cans. Not extracted until thoroug! 

FOR SALE—Choice clover honey in new ly ripe. Sample on request. Frank Coverdal 
60's. Sample, 15¢. A. S. Tedman, Weston, | Maquoketa, Iowa. 
eS FOR QUICK SALES, going south for tl 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover comb honey from winter, white clover extracted, $14.00 per 12 
Beltmore Apiary. Chester E. Bundy, Converse, Ib. case, slightly blend white clover, $15.0! 
Indiana J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Water white sweet clover hon NEW CROP, water-white white clover hone! 
ey. North Dakota’s best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf for sale. Used cans and cases. Satisfactio 
fee, N. D. guaranteed or money refunded 10c f. o. | 

N ille, re Weave ¢ Son. 

HONEY for sale, any kind, any quantity Loville — — aver & Son 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New FOR SALE—New clover honey in new 6° 
York City at lle per lb. One two-frame extractor, re 
FOR SALE—White ec on aa 60-1! versible, and uncapping table, slightly used 
Pg hg — an aaa Sh Tosmed, North $30.00. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio 
ater, Mich, HONEY FOR SALE—For the beekeeper hon 

FOR SALE—No. 1 and fancy clover and ey sellers whose supply may be short, we hav 
basswood comb honey. W. L. Spink, Varys choice honeys that we offer. Write for prices 





burg, N. Y. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
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CLOVER extracted = comb for sale. F. W 
Lesser, Fayetteville, N. 

FANCY white clover haa comb and ex- 
tracted. Prices on request. Irvin A. Stoller, 
Latty, Ohio. 

NEW crop clover in new 60-lb. cans. All 


produced on bright yellow combs. W. 
McComb, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Northern Michigan 


B. Crane, 


rasp berry. 





10c; buckwheat, 8c, in new cans. Sample, 15c. 
©. J. Freeman, Messick, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Delicious amber honey, buck- 
wheat and clover mixed. Put up in 60-lb. cans, 


$5.00 per can; $9.60 per case of two f. o. b 
Adams & Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 

HONEY FOR SALE in 
clover at 12c Ib.; 
orange at 13c lb.; 
Hoffman & Hauck, 

HONEY—Large 
Producers who 


60-lb. tins. White 
white sage at 12c lb.; white 
extra L. A. sage at llc lb. 
Inc., Ozone Park, New York. 
stock. Comb and extracted. 
need more, dealers and solici- 


tors, should write us about their wants. A. I. 
Root Co. of Chicago, 224 West Huron St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Choice heavy-bodied clover 
honey. Not extracted until thoroughly ripened. 
Not excelled. Case or carlot. Sample, 10c. 
Comb honey, six cases to a carrier. Arthur 
seals, Oto, Iowa. 


A RICH BLEND of raspberry, milkweed, 
sweet clover and goldenrod honey. Put up in 
new 60-lb. cans for 12c a lb. 10-lb. cans by 
mail, postpaid, for $2.50 each. Sample by mail 
for 15c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, 
Mich. 





Tm 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—It is the time 
of year when all our honey-producing friends 
should take note of the following from the 
‘‘Guarantee and Advertising Conditions’’ of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture ‘‘We will not guar 
antee any honey buyer’s financial responsibil- 
ity, and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller.’’ 

WANTED—Fancy 
best price prepaid to Zanesville. E. 


white-clover comb. Quote 
W. Peirce 


Co., 28 W. Main St., Zanesville, Ohio. 

WANTED—Honey, all grades, carloads or 
less. Submit samples and quotations. Hoffman 
Honey & Foods, Inc., Elmhurst (N. Y. City), 
N.Y. ae ; 

BEESWAX WANTED — Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies 
Write us for quotation before shipping else- 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
eut price circular on cans and pails for honey 


containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 
BEESWAX WANTED—We are now paying 

very high prices for beeswax, both cash and 

trade. Write us for quotations and we will 


Hamilton or 
& Sons, 


be very glad to quote you f. o. b. 
Dadant 














o. b. your shipping point 
Hamilton, Tl 
' VOVEPTEEUOODUOLTOET ARTE EDEO ETE TUDOTT ETT ETT Wt TM: 
FOR SALE 
HONEY LABELS—New design. Catalog 
free. Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn. 
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ROOT bee supplies, cans, used and new, for 
Kansas and Oklahoma. A. V. Small, Augusta, 
Kansas. 


“FOR SALE—New hive bodies and frames, 
covers and bottom-boards. R. A. Klabunde, 
Portage, Wis. 

MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

ELECTRIC lighting plant, 
generator and small motor, 
for clover honey. 
ville, Pa 

HONE Y 
made 
prices. 


engine, 800-watt 
$60.00, or exchange 
Benjamin Harrison, Green- 





LABELS—Attractive and original, 
especially for your business. Lowest 
Catalog FREE. Liberty Company, Sta- 
tion D, Box 4186, Cleveland, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Good second hand 60-lb- cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 


HODUUUETATNA TUNEL NAA THEE TONUUUNNIUNNUL 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 








“ 
if advertised for 
must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 


WHOLE colonies of bees, 
sale in these columns, 


PACKAGE bees, ‘three-banded Italians. . Can- 
ey Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 

HONEY GIRL strain’s quality queens at 
70c; $65.00 per 100. T. A. Plauche, Ham- 
burg, La. 

SELECT untested queens, 55¢ each; ten for 
$5.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. J. Scott 
Crowville, La. 

FOR SALE—Italian | queens. ready May ‘15. 
One queen, $1.00; 6 queens, $5.50; 12 queens, 
$10.00. W. W. Talley, R. F. D. No. 4, Green- 


ville, Ala. 


HOLLOPETER’S 


choice untested queens, 
balance of season, 


$1.00 each; 3 for $2.70: 6 





for $5.00; 12, $9.00. J. B. Hollopeter, Rock- 
ton, Pa. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 1, $1.00; 2 
or more, 75c each. Take advantage of the cut 
and requeen. Sam Foley, R. F. D. No. 3, Green- 
ville, . Ala. 

~ WANTED—A position. in the West Indies 
or Central America, by an experienced bee 
keeper. G. F. Dansinger, 1116 Irving St., 


Olean, N. Y. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00: 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price 
on package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 


Greenville, Ala. 

BRIGHT AMERICAN BEAUTY ITALIAN 
queens, $1.00 each. Most prolific strain in 
America. J. L. Morgan, Prop., Tupelo Apiaries, 
Apalachicola, Fla. 

FOR SALE—100 colonies of Italian bees, 
guaranteed free from disease. Buyer to take 
them at the yard soon. $7.00 each. BR. J. 
Smith, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


LATHAM’S ‘‘She-suits-me’’ untested 3- 


banders, $1.00 each. Packages and nuclei. In- 
troduction insured. Send for circular. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1926, ready free. Dr 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 
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LISTEN—To every new customer answer- 
ing this advertisement we will sell two of our 
famous Italian queens at half price. Two for 
$1.00. Carolina Bee Co., Graham, C. 


EARLY package bees, select three-banded 
Italian queens. Most northern breeder in Cali- 
fornia. It’s an exclusive business with me, not 
a sideline. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 








BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens with 
special introducing cages. Let’s introduce ’em 
right this year. Write for circular and price 
list. J. F. Diemer, R. F. D. No. 3, Liberty, Mo. 

SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS BY RE- 
TURN MAIL. One to 49, 60c each; 50 and up, 
55¢ each. Absolute satisfaction and no dis- 
ease guaranteed. W. C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, 
Ala. 


IMPORTED 








three-banded Italian queens, 
very gentle and wonderful honey-getters. 1, 
$1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00; 100, $75.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. G. E 
Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale, 1, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. 
Package bees im season, 20 per cent to book 
your order for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 











ber. Beekeepers, if you have never used any 
of my queens it will pay you to try them. One 
trial adds a new customer. These Italians are 
honey-getters. G. H. Merrill, Piedmont, S. C. 

PURE ITALIAN QUEENS — Untested, 
$1.00; tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package, $3.00. Add 
price of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed 
after May 10. Write for prices on colonies. 
Birdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynolds- 
ville, Pa 

BOOKING orders for high-grade three-band- 
ed Italian bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50, 
discount on quantity. Select untested queen, 
$1.00; $10.00 per dozen; select tested queen, 
$1.50. Inspector’s certificate with each. J. 
Allen, Catherine, Ala. 








GOLDEN Italian queens for balance of sea- 
son at a reduced price, the big, bright hustling 
kind (the kind that gets the honey). Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, 85c each; 6, 
$4.75; 12, $9.00; $65.00 per 100. Tested, 
$1.50 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. mB Be 
Day, Honoraville, Ala. 

QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL—Our two 
queen yards with more than a thousand nuclei 
and three experienced men are prepared to 
eare for your queen orders promptly. WHY 
TOLERATE JUST ORDINARY QUEENS 
WHEN THE BEST QUEENS COST SO LIT- 
TLE? The honey production records of our 
queens are unsurpassed. 1 untested, 80c; 12 
for $9.00; 1 tested, $1.50. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. No disease. Inspec- 
tion certificate with each shipment. Write for 
circular and prices on quantities. J. M. Cutts 
& Son, R. F. D. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





nee 





WANTED—Sample copies of all known bee 
periodicals for educational work. 802 Carnegie 
Hall Cleveland Ohio. 


PHOTOS of apiaries wanted with short his- 
tory for extension and educational work. Would 
like to hear from every reader of Gleanings 
who has a good photo of his apiary. 802 Car- 
negie Hall Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 
nal in Britain and the only international bee- 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post- 
card today. It is well worth your little trou- 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 

THOROUGHLY experienced single man 

wants beekeeping position in Cuba. Addresg 


Paul S. Patterson, Box 1221, Bradentown, Fla. 

EXPERIENCED beekeeper, European uni- 
versity student, intending to study at Ameri- 
can university desires partner in bee business, 
Can devote complete attention during school 
vacations. Will furnish some capital. Ready to 
begin 1927. Nicholas Gerechka, 25 Lincoln 
Ave., Hawthorne, N. J 


CTT 





SOUR HONEY DEPT. | 


The telephone is out. 

It went Sept. 1, so it did, and me and 
Ab have lost so much fishin time that to 
make up I can’t take much time to write 
this dept. this month. Trainin our coon 
hound pup takes all the rest of the time, 
and me and Mel Pritchard have got to get 
my wild bees yet too. The early June 
rose potatoes aint absolutely got to be 
dug yet either. I aint been so busy in 
years. I didn’t have no time to take or- 
ders even for my Triumph strain of 
queens, cash for next year’s deliverin, at 
the big Langstroth-Root meetin held here 
in Medina last month. I wanted to see 
some of ’em as warn’t all highbrow, but 
the fishin on the creek was good and the 
nights just right for runnin the dogs so 
[ couldn’t fool away any time that way. 

As to how me and Ab eco-labored to get 
that pesterin enslavin telephone out of 
our house. You see Ab follows different 
professhuns and oncet he helped on 
buildin a telephone line till he learned to 
cut in and cut out and splice pretty han- 
dy. Well, my wife’s telephone wire was 
insulated on to a corner of Ab’s barn, 
and the very corner upstairs over the 
cowstable as where one of my wife’s pul- 
lets stole her nest oncet upon a time I 
still remember. That telephone had been 
enslavin me complete and so it had Ab 
gradually more and more all summer. Me 
and Ab one Sunday afternoon was out 
back of his barn sayin to each other as 
how little was left in life any more and 
lookin up at that wire like as if it was 
a rattlesnake. All to oneet I got a great 
hope, and I says to Ab: ‘‘Ain’t you got 
that pair of plyers as what you used to 
splice wire when you was a elecktri 
shon?’’ He said he had, and I says again: 
‘* Ab, can you splice telephone wire yet ?’’ 
He said he reckoned he could. ‘‘ Well 





then, Ab, our liberashun is close at 
hand,’’ I said, risin majestic and smilin 
for the first time in weeks and weeks. 


Continuin to Ab [ says: ‘‘This is your 
barn and there ain’t no law or replevin 
sayin you shan’t loosen up a clapboard 
so you can get at that pesterin ornery 
(Continued on page 682.) 
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‘“‘Make Your Honey 
Famous’ 






“Dress your honey in a 


good looking A\ glass jar, 


y, 










Z 
a 






and it will become the | ei i) 
Famous Package of your f Mil he 


[cS 


Neigborhood.” 
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10% 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, 
Medina, Ohio. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCE, Inc., A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF ST. PAUL. 
Ozone Park, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, A. I. ROOT ——s of SYRACUSE, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. yracuse, N. Y. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, M. H. HUNT & SON, 
Leonia, New Jersey Lansing, Michigan 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO, F. COOMBS & SONS, 
Chicago, Illinois. Brattleboro, Vt. 


A. W. YATES, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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Me New York 
State Beekeepers 


BEESWAX AND OLD COMBS 


This has been a bad year for most bee 


keepers in New York State, and every 
penny counts. Beeswax is always valu 
able. Now is the time to get rid of your 


old combs and equip your frames with 
ROOT’S THREE-PLY AIRCO FOUN- 
DATION. The wax from your old combs 
will just about pay for new foundation 
for your frames. 

In our NEW BUILDING AT 124 WIL- 
LIAMS STREET we have installed the 
most complete and best steam outfit for 
rendering old combs and eappings that 
could be designed. We get every ounce 
of wax—that is what counts. Write for 
our terms and shipping instructions. 

Any one of our friends and customers 
will tell you that you get a square deal 
all the time from 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


124 WILLIAMS STREET, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You ‘Best 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1926 


Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 
each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 8-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame. 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00. 
No disease, safe arrival guaranteed; bees in- 
spected; never had disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 


Line-Bred ‘ ‘Honey Girl’ Queens 


Now grafting 


from colonies of this year’s 
best producers. 


One colony ‘‘Hamburg Honey 
Girl’’ breeding and one of ‘‘Conrad’s Honey 
Girl’’ breeding built colonies estimated at 
125,000 worker bees. We drew on these colo- 
nies for 30 pounds (150,000) bees this short 
shipping season. We believe this summer's 
queens should be superior to any we have ever 


produced. 
QUEENS 

Untested queens—1 to 3, $1.00 each; 4 to 9, 
90c each; 10 to 49, 85c¢ each; 50 to 99, 80c 
each; 100 or more, 75c each. Select untested— 
1 to 3, $1.25 each; 4 to 9, $1.15 each; 10 to 49, 
$1.10 each; 50 to 99, $1.05 each; 100 or more, 
$1.00 each. Tested queens—1 to 3, $2.00 each; 
4 to 9, $1.80 each; 10 to 49, $1.70 each; 50 to 
99, $1.60 each; 100 or more, $1.50 each. Se- 
lected tested—1 to 3, $3.00 each; 4 to 9, $2.80 
each; 10 to 49, $2.70 each; 50 to 99, $2.60 
each; 100 or more, $2.50 each. 

Our best selected tested queens for breeding 
shipped with 2-pound combless package, or 
with nucleus of one frame brood and one pound 
bees, $10.00 each. 


Honey Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 
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2 (Continued from 680.) 
wire with a pair of plyers, is there?’’ 


Ab’s face began shinin too now as if he 
saw a great light breakin. About all | 
need add further is that Ab was to cut 
the wire when he saw my head leanin 
against the kitchen window pane from 
inside over to our house, as was in plain 
sight, and then splice it to oncet when he 
saw me raise my head off the window pane 
before the telephone trouble man could 
get around. Oh, I tell you there was some- 
thin doin at our house as that telephone 
kept workin less and less reglar. I would 
say to my lovin wife, leanin my head up 
against the kitchen window pane, ‘‘ Doe 
Robinson don’t want me tomorrow,’’ or 
‘*Banker Jones told me to put off his 
lawn till day after tomorrow.’’ Then she 
would tear for that phone as wouldn’t 
work for some reason, then out she would 
sail for our neighbor’s phone and the r« 
lineman 


pair would come on the jump 
like a seart rabbit and the phone when 
he got there was all right again every 
time. Me and Ab was almost happy as 
(Continued on page 683.) 





Beeswax 


WE PAY THE BEST MARKET 
PRICE 


Write for prices and shipping in- 
structions. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 


a. 


Last Call 


Queens, 50c each 


TO EMPTY OUR NUCLEI 
































Reared under ideal conditions. Can you 
afford to put your bees into winter quar- 
ters with queens of doubtful quality? 

Thank you, customers, for your valued 
patronage this season. When interested, 
let us quote you next spring’s package 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 

(Continued from page 682.) 

kver again, and would get out behind 
his barn and almost die a laughin to 
kee that repair man cock his eye up at 
that wire, then climb up to the line 
somewhere and listen in, and my dear 
lovin wife tellin him all the time what 
khe thought of him and his telephone 
mpany. If the fishin on the creek 
hadnt been reported so awful good we 
vould almost have wanted the telephone 
to stay in, it was givin us so much com- 
fort. But when one of our fishin friends 
bot a three-lb. bass on the day both our 
respective lovin wives was givin a tony 
nual reception to the church benevo- 
ent society, we couldn’t stand it no 
mger. Right on hearin about the big 
bass bein caught we left our lawn mowin 
knd dug for home just as soon as 5 o’clock 
came, knowin as how about 5:30 my life 
uwdner was to telephone for the ice 
cream and to the town taxi to bring the 
minister and his wife up to our house in 
great style. Our lovin wives was awfully? 
» on themselves that day, so I told Ab 
t was our chance for if we broke up the 
ce cream gettin there and the minister 
and his wife gettin there, that telephone 
vould come out flyin and finally and for 
lays, for my life pardner had just then 
ad to get the fixit man up every evenin 

(Continued to page 684.) 


“MOORE'S 
STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 

By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 
which has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 
Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., says: 
‘I have the only apiary of any size that is 
vithstanding European foul brood in this dis- 
trict. It is headed by your queens and their 
daughters. I am deputy inspector, and find 
many apiaries almost exterminated.’’ 

I am now filling orders by return mail from 
woe of the most valuable breeders that I ever 
possessed. Her colony came through the past 
severe winter in a single-walled hive (without 
any protection) in perfect condition, and her 
bees are possessed with that quiet determina- 
tion to store surplus honey, which so delights 
he honey producer. 

Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
elect untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 
afe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir 
ular free. 


J. P. MOORE 


MORGAN, KENTUCKY 
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Achord Queens 


The Best of Pure 
Three-Banded Italians 


Select Young Laying Queens 


5c each 


any number 


W. D. Achord 


Alabama 


Hot Z-Z-Z-ijjety 
$500 for a Queen 


BEEKEEPERS—tThis is your opportunity to 
buy Miller’s Improved Strain of Italian Queens. 
Our queens produce large bees, bright in color 
This strain of bees is making a reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, and gentleness. In 
1924 one colony on test produced 100 Ibs. 
straight red clover comb honey. 
literature. 

PRICES FOR REST OF SEASON, till book- 
ed up—Untested, 1, $1.20; 2 to 10, 90¢c each; 
10 to 25, 85c each; 25 to 100, 75c each. 

GUARANTEE—We guarantee safe arrival in 
U. S. A. and Canada. If you are not satisfied 
with queens when you receive them return 
them at once and I will refund you your 
money. 


Fitzpatrick -— - 


Write for our 


We guarantee all Untested Queens to be 
laying before we will ship them. We guarantee 
our queens to be free from all disease. 


Wood J. Miller 


Connersville - - - - Indiana 


> 
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Notice to New 
York Beekeepers 


Beekeepers in 
New York City 
learn that a complete 
bee supplies will be carried by 
W. M. HUNT & CO., 148 CHAM- 
BERS ST., NEW YORK CITY, 
AFTER OCTOBER 1. The very 


best of service is guaranteed in ev 


the vicinity of 
will be glad to 
line of our 


ery way. There is no easier loca 
tion to reach in lower New York 
City than this new location of ours. 
It is only a half minute’s walk from 
stations of either the 6th Ave. ele- 
vated or the 7th Ave. subway. One 
of our oldest and best men from 
the home office at Medina is in 
charge at 148 Chambers St., and 
the bee-supply stock there is com 
plete to the last item. 


The A. I. Root Co. 























The Apiarist’s Friend. 


GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request. 


The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


J°S ut 
World's Greatest Utility Light 


300 CANDLE POWER —with 
new built-in ay S Pump. Handi- 
est, most ight invented, 
Storm-proof,rain- —4, - ug-proot. Ideal | 
for city, town, country— in out- 
doors—any where. Bright, t, white light—20 
times brighter than wick lanternson half 
the cost. urns 96 percent air—4sper comt ; 


Fuel, g or kero- 
AGENTS! sene. Lights with 
Make $60 to $100] match. Clean, —~ 
a week. No ex-|less,safe.Guaran 
peprencoes cnet 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Outhe ay Try 90 days at ourrisk. Send for 


al money-saving offer and catal 
workers. Exclu- avin y tail F EE. Write —4 
7, Tearitery. KRON LAMP 
Write quick ! _ Bidg., Ab 

2 be ’ 0 ond ° 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 683.) 
for 10 days runnin, and language atween 
‘em was gettin more and more keyed up, 


October, 1926 


The only neighbor as has a_ telephone 
near uS was away to a family picknick 
and the house locked up as me and Ab 
knew. So I went in the back door ty 
the kitchen and when Ab had had tim 


to get his plyers and get up into his hay 


mow I just leaned my head up against 
the window pane. It begar pourin rair 
too just then. About a miscte later she 


went for the phone for her ice cream and 
minister, and then about another minut 
later she tried to find me to send me t 
the neighbor’s telephone but I 
in Ab’s barn by that time. There ain’t 
enough words left to tell all that hap 
pened next. I don’t believe there was 


wis over 


ever anybody so wholly irritated ad 
versely afore or since as our respective 
life pardners. That telephone went out 


of our house that same night 
in the rain 


We have 


at 10 p. m. 
and all. 
been to the creek almost every 
day sinee. The coon hound pup is stead 
ily runnin better. We get our wild bees 
soon and there is plenty of time to dig 
the early potatoes yet. So I am feeli 
ever so much better again. : 

I was never busier as aforesaid and 


(C ‘ontinued on page 685.) — 





GET IT FROM THE Saved about $18,’ says 
EarllI. Kramer, Orwigs- 
oe, Pa. 


oF Wvctiey direct at 
Tones Facto Prices. 
WE PAY THE y EREIONT, 
Write today for Free Catalog 
4 of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
tne Steel ioe: and Barbed Wire. 


BROS., Dept. 21 MUNCIE, IND. 










Greatest Velues-Lowest Prices 


Forty thousand home owners ~y? answered our 

advertisements. Ten thousand have ve Shi 

our money-saving offer on “REO” —— —¢ 
les, V-Crimp, Corrugated, Stan 
ainted - Galvanized Roofing: 


ing 
Sidings, on 
ings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready- Proof 


ade Fire- 
Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, economical. 


BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
— product. Not a dollar to divide with 

peyseey- Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
— tning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 

roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 


Write today! Get our low 
FREE 


prices and free samples. Save 
money, get better quality, 
SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 


lasting satisfaction. sk for 

Roofing Book No. 183, or for 

Garage Book. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
1083-1083 Butler St., 
Cincinuati, Ohio 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT ‘soscscage= 
(Continued from page 684.) 
so will let some of my friends speak now. e 
een * * * 9 H 
up. Probably Right About It ' e unnin S H 
one F. E. Carpenter of Nampa, Ida., is ' ‘ 
‘ick probably correct all together when he : H 
Ab writes as follows: ‘‘We think your Sour | }t H 
to Honey Dept. is a waste of valuable space | |} ueens ' 
im in your journal and not instructive or | jf t 
hay amusing. ’’ H H 
inst The space aint so valuable as adver- | fi d Get H ’ 
7 ° : . 9 t 
“air tisers will take it all, or I wouldn’t be : an oney : 
she here. I am a goner when Gleanins gets Ni Hi 
ee Te ee 1 CHOICE ITALIAN STOCK ' 
and enough advertisin. Perhaps Demuth : aranteed. : 
ute thinks enough folks feelin like Mr. Car : Choice m . la neem ; 
» te penter will take more and more adver- ted laying q H 
ver tisin till I am nix. He says he hopes 75C Each : 
in’t so. A good many do, I guess. H 
. ) * * * H 
- A Splendid Idee Tested queens ' 
= Wallace, W. Va., Aug. 20, 1926. ’ 
ad Dear Old Drone: $1.50 H 
tive Just a word that I hope will be helpful to H 
out “ po car tation — age 534 in th Au Write for prices on 50 or more. ' 
, yo d "e mage o« @ : 
ight gust Gleanings you will find where carbon bi- All queens sent from Sumterville, H 
sulphide is recommended for the removal of Alabama. : 
™ wax moth. Well, if it will work on the moths ’ 
a as it did on my dog, J will pronounce it o. k. —Address— : 
“= My bees had done pretty well this year, so e e 
ees I wanted to be sure of saving the honey. Ac- D d R ' 
dig cordingly, I got a bottle of carbon bisulphide, avi unning H 
olin piled my supers up as recommended, poured SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA H 
c= the carbon bisulphide into a dish, and was on , . ‘ 
my way to the piles of supers. My dog chanced or H 
andl to be lazily sleeping in my path. Well, I only FILION, MICHIGAN : 
spilled a few drops on him, but it seemed to t ; 
om have a wonderful effect Around the room he | 8 } 








7 (Continued on page 687.) 
Wanted--Comb and Extracted Honey 


Write us offerings carloads or smaller lots, white and buckwheat. State if 
in 60-lb. cans or kegs, sending small sample extracted. 








Comb Honey must be 4,” square by 174%” sections. State grade and what 
kind of cases. 


Hoffman Honey & Foods, Inc., Elmhurst, N. Y. 


HONEYS---GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS 


MONEY SAVED—QUICK NEW YORK CITY SHIPMENTS (F. 0. B. N. Y.) 














——, 
a a a 








Crystallized. Liquefied. 
60-lb. cans, 2 to case, white to water white clover.............. 11 cperlb. 12 cperlb. 
60-lb. cans, 2 to case, California white orange.................. 13. cperlb. 14 cover lb. 
60-lb. cans, 2 to case, California extra light amber sage.......... 10Yec per lb. 11 Yec per Ib. 
60-lb. cans, 2 to case, Hoffman’s best honey for fancy bottling and table use 15c per Ib. 
rr rr r,s neh so 06.5 eh Rb ee ob be 40.4 be COR RES Oe Od $0.95 per case 
Cee: CC Or eb le wieds eeewe bees s Chee oC CRETE CS OOO wR se e8 -25 per case 
BO. Meee, DR Ce OD GRIM ss ccccciccsccvcesccsccesswrersonsess 4.75 per carton 
so Can FERS REDE D SEH RESBEN DOES ORR DES 3.35 per carton 
rr er ee i ee es sn ce eae Cenk Kes ee Se CaSO KSC OR SON 3.85 per carton 
Empty 160-lb. kegs, being used more every year................ j ...... 1.15 per keg 
Empty quart (3 Ibs. honey) octagon style jars, 1 dozen with caps.............. .85 per carton 
Empty two-pound cylinder style jars, 1 dozen with caps................. ...  .90 per carton 
Empty 16-oz. capacity squat style jars, 2 dozen with caps................0555 1.15 per carton 
Empty 8-oz. capacity cylinder style jars, 2 dozen with caps...............55 1.00 per carton 


Hoffman Honey & Foods, Inc., Elmhurst (N. Y. City), N. Y. 
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H. | 
aoe! Wheeling 


(ontainers Friction Top 
CANS 


5-lb. friction-top pails, per case of 12... .$1.10 
5-lb. friction-top pails, per carton of 50 3.50 
10-lb. friction-top pails, per case of 6.... .90 


10-Ib. friction-top pails, per carton of 50 5.00 
2'%%,-lb. friction-top cans, per carton of 100 4.00 
60-lb. square cans, per case of two cans.. 1.25 
60-Ib. square cans, per case of one can.. .80 
60-lb. square cans, in bulk, each...... -40 
16-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24.. 1.25 
62-0z. tin-top tumblers, per case of 48.. 1.50 





All above prices are F. O. B. Boyd, Wis. 


Prompt shipment guaranteed. ‘ 

HEELING Friction Top Con- 

Write for our prices on comb-honey tainers have a definite appeal to 
shipping-cases. all buyers. Made of prime tin plate on 

the most modern automatic machin- 

ery. Send for descriptive literature. 


August Lotz Company aa 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 























‘THE HOME OF THE HONEY GEE — 
E.B.SP'TZER 


E.R. ROOT 


VICE -PRES 





EVERY PERSON WHO SAVES wants the satisfaction of put-, 
ting his money where it will do him the mast good. That means 
that above all, it must be SAFE—and that is why so many people 
open accounts with this strong bank. Many who live at a distance 
send their deposits BY MAIL, in order to have the benefits of our /H.E£.AYLARD 
service. We invite deposits of $1.00 or more and pay 4 per cent. CASHIER, 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK. Co, “E2'"4 


First Quality--"No Seconds 


vole on 
5 10-FRAME HIVES, Quality Product 5 10-FRAME SUPERS, 


$11.60 “ $4.00 





































SECTIONS, 2-BEEWAY, 44% X44, X1%.......05 ce cccewceees $10.80 per 1000 
SECTIONS, PLAIN, 4x5 OR 44, x44, X1%2........2 2 cc caes $10.50 per 1000 


DEWEY’S FOUNDATION FASTENER, $2.50. One operator can put in 1000 
top and bottom starters per hour. BEST MACHINE MADE. 


RED CATALOG AND BOOKLET, “Simplified Beekeeping,” FREE. 
WE PAY CASH FOR WAX 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., FALCONER, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 686.) 

sailed, upsetting almost everything that was 
loose. Then he picked a closed window to go 
out, and he surely made time after he had 
reached the open spaces. Talk about your 
coast-to-coast by daylight! That dog would 
have made it there and back before noon if the 
carbon bisulphide would have held out and 
friction on the air had not set him on fire. 
About two hours later I found him with no 
serious damage done to himself but he surely 
had a wideawake look in his eyes. 

Now, when you think your dog needs exer- 
cise just try a few drops of c. b. on him and 
write me the results. If you have any curs 
hanging around you want to get rid of just 
apply a few drops. 

Hoping this will be of help to you, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
B. M. ESTLOCK. 

Thanks, Mr. Estlock. Your idee is 


splendid. I will use it on my pup if he 
goes to chasin rabbits, and if that tele- 
phone should ever get back into my 
house, how would a few drops at the 


right time in the transmitter do? 
- — i 


Another Splendid Idee if Your Chest is Bumb 
Proof 
Anderson, Ind., Aug. 24, 1926. 

Gentlemen :—Here is a method of dividing a 
colony that I have never seen in print, so am 
passing it along. Probably the older beekeep- 
ers won’t be in favor of it. 

[I had bought a small truck load of bees in 
box hives and hauled them to one of my out- 
yards. Backing the truck up to the fence, I 
was unloading them with a true philosophic 
calm when it happened. 

Standing on the ground I unloaded the boxes 

(Continued to page 689.) 
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Citronelle 
Queens 


Will be supplied promptly until Nov. 1. 
We guarantee every queen to satisfy or 
money refunded. 


SUMMER PRICES: 


Untested, 1 to 12, 70c each; 12 to 50, 65c 
each; 50 to 1000, 60c each. Tested queens, 
50c more than untested queens. Breeders, 
$5.00 to $25.00 each. 


OUR CANADIAN AGENTS 


Andrews & Son, 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


H. C. Derrick, 
2912 12th Ave. W., Vancouver, B. C. 


Citronelle Apiaries 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA. 














Last Chance to Do 
That Requeening 


AT LOWEST PRICES 


BERRY’S RELIABLE QUEENS 
After Thirty Years of Select Breeding 


Our Italian strain of three-banded bees 
is unsurpassed for disease resisting 
qualities and honey production. We 
have this season a number of hardy 
northern wintered-over queens from 
which we are breeding. All have won- 
derful records for honey production. One 
of these queens from which we are 
breeding came from Manitoba and has 
an authentic unbeaten record of 25 
pounds of honey one day and 646% sea- 
son surplus. We have a number of other 
queens just as good from which we pro- 
duce drones and also graft. 

We are now shipping queens by re- 
turn mail or soon. Every queen is 











I! 





guaranteed to arrive safely and to give 
entire satisfaction. Wings clipped free 
of charge on request. No disease. 

Select untested queens, any number, 
50c each. Select tested queens, any num- 
ber, $1.00 each. Season closing-out 
prices. ‘‘Every queen a good one. We 
kill the culls.’’ 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


Box 697. MONTGOMERY, ALA., U.S.A. 





























SUPERIOR 
ITALIAN 
QUEENS 


To November 1, 


50c each 





The Stover Apiaries 
Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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CASH FOR 
HONEY 


We are in the market for several 
cars of Extracted and Comb Honey. 
Send us a sample of your extracted 
honey, tell us how much you have, 
how it is packed and your best 
price. 

With our system of ‘‘Remittance 
the Day Your Shipment is Re- 
ceived,’’ you will be well pleased 
when you deal with us. 

Clean beeswax is worth 38c per 
lb. today. 

Ship your old combs to us for 
rendering. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Pearl and Walnut Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Pat. Counsel of The A. I Root Cs 

atentSeractice in Patent Office and Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 

McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D. o. 


@ Pa 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘BLOSSOM-SWEET 
BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 ib. Honey Pails. 
an penne in5 and 10 Ih. 
pails and 60 Ib. square 
cans. Plain and 
ed cans 2 of all desc all ions. 


WILKES-BARRE CAN ca. 


QSTABLIGHED i856 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


























Tin and Glass Specials 
TIN CANS AND PAILS—BEST QUALITY ON THE MARKET 


In Strong Dust-Proof Cartons — Pails with Sure-on Bails 
24%4-POUND CANS 


Shpm’t from Gr. Rpds. 
er en ceseaes 03.60 Per 100 
Per 100 


5-POUND PAILS 


2¥%2-POUND CANS 
Shipment from Ghicege. 
7 


cuehatas 4.00 Per 450 crate ....16.00 


5-POUND PAILS 





Shpm’t from Gr. Rpds. 
-00 


POE GOOUM .ccess $1 

 & eee ss 3.50 
nt Ce ce¢ed swe 7.00 
ee Ce scans cen 13.50 
. 5 eee 32.50 


10-POUND PAILS 
Shipm’t from Gr. Rpds. 


Shipment from Chicago. 


a Ut sien eweus $3.25 
at (ne. ¢ss¢esee8 6.50 
mee Ge ccccoses 12.50 
ff err 30.00 
ee Bee cccnees 58.00 


10-POUND PAILS 


Shipment from Chicago. 
Per 5 $4.75 


; . ff. eae $1.50 - weeoeeees 
Bingham Bee Smokers Egat 5.00 Per 100'........ 9.50 
have pleased beekeepers = Per 100 ........ 10.00 Per 200 .-...... 18.50 
ae ME os ceeeen ° SE Bee ccccccce 45. 
for 50 years. Per 500 ........ 47.50 Per 1000 ....... 85.00 
Shipment from Chicago or Detroit HAZEL OR DIAMOND 
QUARE 60-POUND CAN GLASS JARS 
In Strong Wood Cases of Two = In Cartons 
10 Cases or more, per case........ $ 1.00 . : 
50 Cases or more, per case....... 96 Shipment from Grand Rapids. 
100 Cases or more, per case...... 2 doz. 20 doz. 50 Doz. 
200 Cases or more, per case....... eave OE Pe ee $1.00 $9.50 $22.50 
50 cans in bulk crates............ 18.00 DE ‘cieeeseoeae 1.25 12.00 28.75 
100 Cans in bulk crates........... 35.00 Pere 1.70 16.00 37.50 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan } 
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(Continued from page 687.) 
of bees that I could reach and placed them 
neatly in rows. Thence I climbed into the 


truck to get those I could not reach from the 
ground. This procedure necessitated two 
backward steps with a hive in my hands. 
(Note: It does not pay to take backward steps 
in beekeeping.) The last box hive was a large 


one—two stories in fact. The super (!) was 
an old cartridge box. Stepping backward, my 


heel caught on a bolt head. A circus performer 
never turned a neater somersault. As I 
landed on my shoulders, the box hive broke 
in two across my manly chest. Lying there 
on my back, I surveyed the situation. A mil- 
lion bees, five pounds of comb honey and 
two quarts of strained honey lay across my 
middle area. With groan and protest I arose. 
The two parts of the hive could not be put to- 
gether. They wouldn't fit. Finally, I noted 
that each part had plenty of bees and brood. 
So being of an inventive turn of mind, I set 
each part on an improvised bottom-board. The 
bottom half did not have much honey so I 
gave them the slab that was on my chest. All 
quieted down and the next day both hives 
were working merrily. Six weeks later I trans- 


ferred and requeened. They became popping 
strong. 
More power to Gleanings. 


CARL L. WILSON. 


CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation. These could have been 
saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of candy is a good life in- 
surance for your bees. Send for circular, also 
catalog of supplies. 

H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. 
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BEE CULTURE 


Pure Bright Three- 
Banded Italian Queens 


and Bees 


50c each, 


One or One Hundred 


Now is 


689 


your last chance to requeen those 
colonies of blacks or to replace those worn-out 
queens. We guarantee safe delivery and sat- 


isfaction or money promptly refunded. 


Package Bees 


Now is a good time to think about your 
wants for the coming season in package bees. 
Setter get your order in so you will not have 
disappointments next season. We are ready to 
quote you and book your orders with only 5 
per cent down, balance just before shipment 
is to be made. We absolutely will not over 
book, and this gives you the assurance of 
prompt delivery. Send for our little folder 
which gives you the information you want. 


Lake Shore Apiaries 


COVINGTON, LOUISIANA 


Talks 


BY M. J. DEYELL, APIARIST 
WINTERING CHOICE QUEENS IN WEAK COLONIES 
(Talk No. 12) 


Frequently beekeepers, during the 
late summer or early fall, have 
splendid young queens in colonies 
rather weak in bees—in fact, too 
weak to winter with 100 per cent 


success. These queens are, as a rule, 


worth saving, to be used for replac- 
ing poor queens the following spring, 
or for developing normal colonies 
after being given queenless pack- 
age bees early in the spring. 
Attempts have been made to carry 
over such queens by caging them sep- 
arately in queenless colonies during 
the winter. This method has not been 
very successful. 
Wintering weak 
considered good 


not 
prac- 


eolonies is 


beekeeping 


tice. It is possible, however, to 
save a considerable percentage of 
choice queens in weak colonies by 
wintering them in nucleus boxes or 
regular hives with the brood-cham- 
bers reduced to the number of combs 
the small clusters of bees can com- 
fortably cover. These undersized 
colonies should be fed thick sugar 
syrup made of two parts of granu- 
lated sugar to one part of water dur- 
ing October after the cessation of 
brood-rearing. In northern latitudes 
they should be wintered in a good 
bee cellar; or, if wintered outside, 
they should be unusually well pack- 
ed for winter and early spring pro 
tection. 


I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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VOUS ENE E NEE ENE 


Conditions in North Dakota and 
northern Minnesota are extremely fa- 
vorable for bees; warm, sunny days 
and cool nights promote a large flow of 
nectar. Honey-producing season ex- 


RATES. 





North Dakota--a Bee Paradise 


Has thousands of acres of sweet clover that produces honey of extra fine qual- 
ity. Following is the acreage of sweet clover in several eastern North Dakota 


counties: 
GRAND FORES COUNTY .......... 27,053 ACRES 
CE CE. hc cceseateusécceotus 20,265 ACRES 
SRD GPE. vcccccecveccives 16,312 ACRES 
TAM GOP cc ccccccccccczes 24,782 ACRES 
_. i. , aA 18,280 ACRES 
pe SR 15,120 ACRES 


Write for FREE BOOK on the agricultural resources of North Dakota and full 
information about LOW ROUND TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ 


E. C. Leedy, Dept. 130, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Tt ks ds sd 


tends from June until October. Bee 
authorities and experienced keepers 
predict that this will soon be one of 
the leading bee and honey producing 
regions. 





EXCURSION 
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~ Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


FOR AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 
THE ALCOHOL-FORMALIN 
SOLUTION 


During the past year thorough tests have 
been made in my own apiary with water-for- 
malin-treated combs, which were washed in 
pure alcohol before placing in the brood-nest. 
All such combs washed in pure alcohol in or- 
der to uncover the germs not reached by wa- 
ter-formalin, gave recurrence to American foul 
brood. This is strong evidence to show that 
water-formalin does not penetrate propolis, 
and many combs go through the disinfectant 
loaded with germs, ready at any time for years 
afterwards to set up a case of foul brood. 


Use Alcohol-Formalin to be safe. 


For full 
write to 


J. C. Hutzelman, M.D. 
Glendale, Ohio 


information ask your dealer or 


. HONEY CONTAINERS 


We have been able to buy honey containes 
at reasonable prices, and we want to give the 
honey producer an opportunity to share in 
our saving. The containers listed below are 
of the best quality. They are made by fac- 
tories that are proud of their products. We are 
glad to offer them to you; and all are guaran- 
teed in every respect. 
2%-lb. can, 100 in dust-proof fibre carton, 

shipping weight, 16 lbs, per carton. ..$4.20 
5-lb. pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre carton, 

shipping weight, 35 lbs, per carton... 38.30 
10-lb. pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre carton, 

shipping weight 45 lbs., per carton.... 

SIXTY-POUND CANS 

We offer the best quality, bright, screw-cap 
cans with bale, in strong shipping-cases of 
soft pine, ends of cases have hand-hole and 
are cleated to prevent splitting. F. O. B. Omaha, 
Neb.; 2 cans per case, 1 to 9 cases inclusive, 
$1.15 per case; 10 to 50 cases inclusive, $1.10 
per case; 50 or more, $1.02 per case. 

*‘*DIAMOND I’’ GLASS HONEY JARS 

These are the honey jars approved by the 
standardization committee of the American 
Honey Producers’ League. 
8-oz. jar, 24 in paper reshipping case, 

per case, $1.00; per gross 
16-0z. jar, 24 in paper reshipping case, 

per case, $1.25; per gross .......... $7.25 
32-oz. jar, 12 in paper reshipping case, 

per case, 90c; per gross ........... $10.50 

The above prices are f. o. b. Omaha, Nebr., 
net and subject to change without notice. 

We carry car-load stocks of friction-top 
pails, 60-lb. cans, and honey jars. You are 
assured prompt shipment. 


W. R. PERRY COMPANY 


1209 HOWARD ST., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


4.90 
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Better Service Than Ever 


from Syracuse 














Our New Home 1s Located at 


124 Williams Street 


\ and at the west end of West Fayette Street, 
H and we will be ready for business at that ad- 
dress after October 1. We will be able to give 
you the finest service. You can drive right up 





to the building to load. A complete line on 
f display at all times. Give us a call in our new 


place. 





A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 
124 Williams Street 


(Just Two Blocks North) 


Syracuse, New York 





SERVES YOU BEST SERVES YOU BEST 























W hy do people 
buy honey? 


HEY buy it to eat, because they 
like it. But first they must be re- 
minded to buy. 


The right sort of container is almost 
as good a reminder as an alarm clock. 


It calls to customers from the store 
shelf— from the window — from the 
counter — from wherever it is dis- 
played. When they take it home it 
keeps on telling them to “eat more 
honey”—and it has the beekeeper’s 
name in full sight. 


To give your honey full chance to 
make friends, pack it in a Canco 
metal package. Consult the nearest 
Canco office, or one of the distribut- 
ors listed. 


CULTURE 


October, 1926 





GQ Brilliantly decorated in red, green 
and gold, Canco honey pails are 
constant reminders to buy and eat 
more honey. Three sizes22 Ib. 
cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails. 


Canco honey pails are distrib- 
uted by: 


Colorado Honey Producers 
Association, Denver, Col. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
town, Wisc. 

10 Tivoli Street, Ajbany, N. Y. 

1304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 

1921 East 4th Street, Sioux City, lowa 

318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, 
Mont. 


Standard Lumber Co., Winona, 
Minn. 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


~ American Can 





CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 
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